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e further Collections of Ancient Manuscripts from Central Asia.— By 
A. F. Rupotr Hoernie, C.1.E., Ps.D. 
(With Plates VII—XXX.) 
[Read August, 1897. ] 
Since the publication in this Journal! in 1893 of my account of 
Weber Manuscripts, three further collections of Central Asian 
‘uscripts have been placed in my hands by the Foreign Department 
he Government of India. I received them in April 1895, November 
>, and December 1896, respectively. 


I. Fracments. (Plate VII.) 


The first of the three collections consists of mere *draps of 
ascripts. A preliminary account of these was published by me in 
Proceedings of this Society for May 1895 (pages 84, 85). They had 
1 presented to Mr. Macartney, the British Agent in Kashgar by 
Manager of the Chinese Foreign Commerce in that town. Mr. 
artney sent them to Sir A. Talbot, K.C.LE., the British Resident 
Cacmir, who forwarded them to the Foreign Office in Simla, which 
le them over to me. In the same way, I may here add, the other 
collections of manuscripts have come into my hands. 

The Foreign Office letter, of the 28th March, 1895, forwarding to 
the fragments, simply stated that they had been dug out in Kuchar. 
my request for further particulars, Mr. Macartney very kindly 
rarded to me “the translation of a letter received in Kashgar on 
7th December, 1894, from Lew, Amban of Kuchar, to Tsing, 
ager of the Foreign Commerce Office in Kashgar.” This letter, 
added, contained all the information he was able to afford wit): 
rence to my request. The letter runs as follows :— 

“I have received your letter, desiring me to enquire whether 
there are any sacred Tibetan Manuscripts in the family of Timur 
Beg. I lost no time in summoning him. He stated that he hail 
no such jpanuscripts, but that some people had, several years ayo, 


o” 1 See ante, Vol. LXII, p. 1 ff. 
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dug some out from a big mound situated at the west of the city 
[Kuchar], and almost 5 ls [slightly over a mile] from it, and that 
as this took place a long time ago, the documents had now either 
been sold or burnt. I also went in person to make an inspection 
of the mound which was about 10 chang [approximately 100 feet] 
in height and of about the same dimension in circumference. As 
people had already been digging there, a cavity was seen, which, 
however, had fallen in. I hired 25 men to dig under proper super- 
vision. After two months’ work, they only dug out a parcel of 
torn paper and torn leaves with writing on them. I now forward 
this to you. If afterwards I discover any person possessing such 
manuscripts I shall again communicate with you.” 

The locality of the find, indicated in this letter, as I shall show 
further on (infra, p. 240), appears to be the same as that from which 
the Bower MSS. and the Weber MSS. have been recovered. 

Specimens of the fragments, which constitute this collection, are 
shown on Plate VII in fall size. It will be seen that they are the merest 
scraps of manuscripts. There is none among them of any larger size 
than the largest shown in the plate. Of course, the most legible 
specimens have been selected for exhibition, though even among them 
there are some which are only legible with the greatest difficulty. But 
their interest lies not so much in what they contain, as in the various 
types of character in which, and the material, on which they are 
written. 

The material of the fragments is of three different kinds: palm- 
leaf, birch-bark, and paper. The fragments of palm-leaf are shown 
under No. I: they are all that were found in the collection. Those 
of birch-bark are shown undor No. II: there are four more which 
have not been figured. The whole of the remainder are scraps of 
paper. It will be noticed that the paper is of several very distinct 
varieties, from a very brown and hard (No. IX) to a very white 
and soft (No. XII) kind. The latter, like the paper of some of the 
Weber MSS., is coated with a thick sizing of gypsum. 

The following is a summary of the collection :— 

No. I, palm-leaf, 9 pieces. 
- II, birch-bark, 13 _,, 
3 III, paper, - 12 ,, 


i 
Nr 
I" 


a IV, do. ae 
» Vv, VI, do. ie “gs 
» WII, do. 10 ,, 
» WII, do. aa 


. IX, do. 25 4, 
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No. X, paper 20 pieces. 
3 XI, do. 36, 
» AIT, do. 9 ,, 


| Total 145 pieces 

Quite irrespective of the material, these fragments are inscribed 
with two quite distinct types of Brahmi character, viz., Northern Indian 
(Gupta) and what I have called in my paper on the Weber MSS.* 
Central Asian. To the former division belong Nos. I, II, III (with the 
exception of piece No. IIIc), V, VI, VII, VIII (probably), and XI. Of 
these No. I is of palm-leaf, No. II of birch-bark, and the others of 
paper. To the Central Asian division belong Nos. IV, IX, X and XII. 
Fhe best test-letters for distinguishing the North-Indian from the 
Central Asian are the superscribed vowels @ and ai. These, in the 
Central Asian, are made in the form of an almost perpendicular stroke 
with a slight top-curvature tothe right,’ while for the short vowel 7 the 
same form is used which the North-Indian uses for é. Hence what is é 
in the North-Indian, ist in the Central Asian. Regarding the time when 
these Central Asian forms of @ and ai originated, I may offer the 
following suggestions. In the Northern Indian Gupta, at a certain 
time, the tendency shows itself, to give to the usual superscribed curve 
of €a serpentine form. This form may be seen on one of the Godfrey 
MSS., on Plate VIII, leaf 11, reverse, line 3, in the word manasé, while 
the usual form occurs. just below in ghésé. Now by straightening the 
serpentine line, but preserving the upward curve, at the left end, 
the Central Asian form of @ is produced. The serpentine line was a 
mere artistic fancy in vogue at a certain time, but I believe it eventually 
led to the evolution of the Central Asian forms of é@ and az. A look at 
Professor Biibler’s Table IV (column XII-XIX) in his Indian Palso- 
graphy* shows that the period during which the fashion of writing the 
serpentine forms of @, at, 6, aw prevailed in Northern India with regard 
to engraved documents was the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. For manu- 
BKcripts the fashion must have commenced much earlier. Manuscripts, 
therefore, showing that fashion cannot be well dated later than the 6th 
century A.D., and may be placed the earlier, the more sporadic the 
observance of the fashion shows itself. To that period, say the fourth 
or fifth century A.D., may be referred the evolution of the Central Asian 
forms of medial @ and az. See also the remarks, tnfra, p. 257. 





§ See Journal, As. Soc. Bengal., Vol. LXII, page 4. 
8 The same is the case, of course, with the superscribed vowels 6 and au ; only 


With them, from the nature of the case, the distinction is not so clearly marked. 
4 Inthe Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research. 
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An equally good test-letter is the akeara ma. The Central Asian 
form of it is made in two distinct divisions: an open square (like the 
ordinary Brahmi pa) above and a horizontal line below. On the other 
hand the North-Indian (Gapta) form consists only of an open square, 
the left side of which is serpentine. The two forms can be distinctly 
seen and compared in [Va* (mi Central Asian) and VII3 (ma Northern 
Indian). It will be noticed here that the Central Asian form origi- 
nated by prolonging the dent of the left perpendicular line of the 
North-Indian form so far as to touch its right perpendicular line. 

Another minor test is the general slant of the writing in Central 
Asian, contrasted with the upright writing of the Northern Indian ; this, 
however, makes itself not so apparent in single letters or words as in 
a whole.page, where the difference of the two types of Brahmi characters 
forces itself at once on one’s attention. There are other minor points 
of difference between the two types: thus the medial long a, made by a 
long horn-like projection or curve as in Ad (VIIIa!), " ta (1Xa4, [Xc4), 
sva (1Va®), ya (III d5, XI 55). 

A further good test is the form of ya, which in the Northern 
Indian is distinctly tridental, whence it passes, through an intermediate, 
into the modern square form. In the Central Asian, on the other 
hand, the old tridental form of ya gradually passes into a bi-annular 
form. It is particularly to be noted, as a Jand-mark for chronological 
purposes, that the Northern Indian intermediate form only existed for a 
comparatively short time. It first appears in engraved documents about 
370 A.D., and disappears again about 540 A.D.6 It lasted in round 
numbers for (say) 200 years, and was only used in conjunction with the 
superscribed vowels @, at, 5,au. It was clearly an attempt at producing 
% more convenient cursive form. It consisted in the closure of the left 
side of the trident, producing an irregular circlet. By the gradual 
broadening of this circlet, and the concurrent atrophy of the right side 
of the trident, the modern form of ya was produced. The latter is 
practically dominant in Northern India from (say) 600 A.D. It is 
curious to observe that the subscribed conjunct ya passed through a 
very similar course of evolution, though several centuries earlier than 
the non-conjunct ya. There the process occurred in the Ist and 2nd 
centuries A.D., the period being also about 200 years, and there was 
also the same intermediate form of ya. An instance of the latter is 
given by Prof. Bihler, from the lst century A.D., in Plate III (Column 


6 Raised numbers indicate lines. Thus IVa? means the second line on fragment 
a, belonging to No. 4 on Plate VII. 

6 See detailed proof in my paper on the date of the Bower MS. in Journal, 
As, Soc. Beng., Vol. LX, pp. 83, ff. 
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III, line 42). The tridental form maintained itself sporadically in the 
2nd century, but from the 3rd century (say, 300 A.D.) the final square 
form is dominant. In Central Asia a somewhat similar evolution, 
though in another direction, took place. Both sides of the original 
trident followed a tendency to close up and become irregular circlets ; 
the left side, first ; the right side, Jater on; till at last the whole form 
became a combination of two circlets. In this manner the Central 
Asian form of ya became in appearance very much like the ancient 
form of the numeral figure 10. 

The fragments, shown on Plate VII, afford a useful means of aly 
of the gradual evolution of the Central Asian type of the Brahmi 
characters. Thus in general appearance the Central Asian piece [IId is 
hardly distinguishable from the surrounding Northern Indian pieces 
Illa to IITd. But No. IIId is known by its distinct Central Asian ¢ 
and ma. Compare, for example, vt in IIId® with ri in IIIf!; also m in 
IIId® with mya in IIIf*. So also in general appearance the Cen- 
tral Asian piece, No. IV, closely resembles the Northern Indian 
pieces No. VIIab; but the former can be distinguished as Central 
Asian by the forms of its @ and ma. Observe, ¢eg., ré in IV®; also 
compare mt in IV* with ma in VIIb* and m in VIIa!. By ‘ general 
appearance’ I mean principally the absence of the characteristic slant ; 
but note also the presence still of the tridental form of ya, e.g., in y@ 
IIId5 and IV%. Here, then, we have two examples of the beginning 
divergence of the Central Asian from the Northern Indian, shown 
in two quite distinct handwritings. 

The next step of the evolution we have in No. IX, The general 
appearance is still upright; but note the characteristic forms of ya in 
IXc* and [Xf*, which are no more tridental, the left side having been 
closed up into a circlet (the whole resembling the old numeral 10). 
Note also the characteristic forms of € and min mé IX3*, ma [Xa!, vé 
IXel, et passim. <A further step in advance is shown in No. X. 
Here the general slant is already clearly marked ; compare this No. with 
No. VII by its side. Note also the distinctive Central Asian ya in Xa’, 
Xce57 (exactly like the numeral 10), @ in ¢é Xc*, yé Xc7, bhé Xd*, 4 in 
ia Xa*, min Xb*, As to the form of m, No. X shows a curious further 
development in closing the top of the ordinary Central Asian form of 
this letter. This is the only case in which I have hitherto noticed this 
very peculiar form of the Central Asian m. On comparing this piece 
with Part VI of the Weber MSS. (Journal, As. Soc. Beng., LXII, plate 
II, fig. 2) it will be observed that they are both written in exactly 
the same handwriting : the only difference is in the form of m, Part VI 
of the Weber MSS. showing the usual Central Asian form of that 
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letter. The last step of the evolution is reached in No. XII, which 
shows all the characteristics of the Central Asian type of Brahmi, just 
like Part IX of the Weber MSS. (thidem, Plate III, fig. 3-5); but note 
especially the full biannular form of ya in y4 XIIb*, also the angular 
form of dha in XIIb8. 

I proceed to notice some details of this collection of fragments. 

No. I. This is written on palm-leaf,in a very neat, clear, and 
eareful hand, so that it is a pity that not more has been preserved 
of the manuscript. The characters are of the Northern Indian Gupta 
class, and their type indicates a rather early Gupta period. The 
letter ya is used in its tridental form; even the intermediate form is 
absent; see yd, yat in I, h®, yé in Ic’. The superscribed conjunot r 1s 
formed within the line, see rda Ih*, rita Ic!'. A date before 350 A.D. 
suggests itself. There is nothing in the fragments to indicate the size 
of the leaves, or the extent and contents of the work. The fragment h, 
however, shows the number 2 on its margin, which would seem to 
indicate it as the remnant of the second leaf. 

No. II. These fragments are written on birch-bark and might be of 
a work of the same age as the Bower MSS. From the style of the 
characters they might, indeed, be fragments of that work, though there 
is nothing in them to indicate the nature of the work to which they 
may have belonged. Fragment IIc is written in a larger hand than the 
others, and probably belonged to a separate work. 

No. III. All these fragments are written on paper. The five 
pieces a, b,c, e,f are written in Northern Indian Gupta, while piece 
d@ is written in Central Asian. The latter, therefore, belonged toa 
work quite different from the others. But the handwriting in the 
pieces a and b is a little different from that in the pieces ¢, e, f; 
and these two sets, therefore, may have belonged to two different 
manuscripts, though their purport is the same: they treated of 
spells. Pieces a and 6} are still connected with the original thread; 
and other pieces of thread which I received together with this 
collection of fragments are shown in the centre of the Plate. [ 
would place the date of the manuscript to which pieces a and b be- 
longed early in the 5th century, contemporary with the Bower MS., 
on account of their showing the intermediate form of ya in yd IIT a? 
But it must be noted that the tridental form also occurs in yé III 8 
The superscribed conjunct r is formed within the line; see rani ITI e!. 

No. IV. Written on thin paper, in bold and clear Central Asian 
of a very early type, as shown by the tridental form of ya, and the 
straight form of the medial « in asxka, line 1. Both forms point toa 
date not later than (say) 450 A.D. The curious appendage to the foot 
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e horizontal stroke of a, k, r and su is worth noting. Its intention, 
urse, is to delimit that stroke. 
Nos. V and VI. These two fragments, both on paper and in 
hern Indian, seem to me to be the most archaic looking i in the 
stion. 
No. VII. In Northern Indian and on paper. Piece a shows the old 
ral 3 in the third line. 
No. VIII. On paper and in Northern Indian. In hardly legible 
tion. The large letter Ju on piece b possibly indicates the numeral 
ough its position in the lower right-hand corner is not the nsual 
or pagination. 
No. TX. On brown paper, and in Central Asian in a large, 
hand and of a somewhat later type than No. IV. Piece d shows a 
ral figore on the margin, which I take to be 9. Piece 4 shows 
umeral figure for 90 and below it that for 2.7. This fact shows this 
to be the remnant of the 92nd leaf of some large work of an 
own character. 
No. X. On paper, and in Central Asian Nagari of exactly the 
type as iu Part VI. of the Weber MSS. The original breadth of the 
s shown by piece c, which measures about 24 inches, and shows that . 
are eight lines to the page, the top and bottom lines nearly tonching 
nargins. The leaves of Part VI of the Weber MSS., measnre 2$ 
s in breadth, and there are only seven lines on a page. Moreover, 
ready stated (ante, p. 217) the letter m is formed differently in the 
1anuscripts. All these circumstances proves ufficiently that our frag- 
cannot have belonged to that Part VI, which contains an ancient 
crit koca or vocabulary. On the other hand, from the occurrence, 
6, of the phrase padau vanditva, it seems probable that the subject 
is manuscript was the same as that of Set Ia of the Macartney 
3 and Parts V and VII of the Weber MSS. 
No. XI. On thin paper, and in Northern Indian Gupta of an early 
as shown by the absence of the intermediate form of ya in yé XId 
yo XIa’ and XId*. It may be referred to the 4th century A.D. 
worthy are the curious elongated forms of medial + and sub- 
ed ¥. ° 
No. XII. On soft white paper, thickly coated with a white sizing ; 
en in fully developed Central Asian, of the same type as in Part 1X 
ie Weber MSS. 





Of the second stroke of 2 only a minute trace remains. Of course, it is 
le that there may have been a third stroke, which would make the number to 


Seo infra, page 243, on Leaf II, obverse, lines 4 and 5, 
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The language of every one of these fragments is Sanskrit. Their 
subjects cannot be determined, except in the case of Nos. III, IV and X. 
Nos. III and IV belong to some kind of works on spells, and No. X 
appears to have contained the story of the Mahayaksga General 
Manibhadra. 


Transcripts. Puare VII. 


No. I, a. Line 1: ma hitau q® 
» 2: ndama 
No. I, 6. Line 1: cakkra-vigha(ta) 
» 2: hayah (ca) 
» o: + va + 
No. I, c. Line 1: ra varttaya 
» 2: sa-vigha 
No. I, d. Line 1: haya 
» o: Di 
No. I, e Line l: +y 
| » 2: nandha 
» of t+ + 
Line 1: citaébhasam 
Line 1: +y+avarna-dhara 
» 2: p(r)atic=c=ast-dttari va rac(a) 
| » Be ; + + 
No. I, kh. Linel: (m)ah yatra s(a) 
ay ome khé catrinim=abhimarda 
» oo: 2 ddyd na kataray=aigd rd(ga) 
No, I, «. Line 1: ra ca (ga) 
» 2: mo nilakanthaya a 
» 3: [v]i(jjays a 
» 4: +h 


No. 
No. 


tm 
Ss 


No. II,a. Line 1: guné ya(jé) 

No. II, 6. Line 1: gantaé 

No. II,c. Line 1: praha 

No. II,d. Line 1: samaha | 

No. II, e Line l: + ty(a)n(amac) =ca 
» 2: ptd mahaé-ma 

No. I, f.!° Line 1: sam (ju)hu 


9 This is either the sign of the numeral 1, or more probably a mark of inter. 


punctuation. 
10 This piece is placed upside down on the plate. 
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No. II, g. Linel: + + 
. » 2: +kam ci . 
» oo: +6 
No. Il, &. Line 1]: n(a) 
» 2: kam ¢al 
» 3: +4 +1 
No. Il, «. Line 1: +y 
» 2: (té)m 
» 3: (pita)m 


No. IIT, a. Line 1 


No. III, 6. Line 


' No. III, c. Line 


No. III, d.'5 Line 
39 
9 
39 


99 


OO Ph OD me Mo WD He WE or Wh 


: (p)a ca(tru) 

: prays +sa(ti) vi + 

: +natd va(d)ya gandi+ + 

: (va) © tavysa (bbhyanda) + 


va 
u+ + 
taga+ + va+ 


: + van harsa!!-vaja-vyoma 

: (&) © tana’ vq phalah pa+ + 

: k(a)gi a till q nahuli 

: +gani bhavanti tad = ya [tha] 
: gaccha trvio Oi 

: (na) gar(ma) + 


svaha ruru nr (ku )ru rn 
vanyamayabhabhu y+ +/8 
+ (ka)catd bhayd . tasya+ 


: +(mam juni dra) + (ja)nis=trayasya purugasya 
: ha tad=yatha a hili q mili q da(ntr) mili a + 
: (@)stami q mani mn va(ma) a aknd qn harut+ 


++ 
+++ 


2 +va+ +tha+ +sata+m 

: ggram sa(tém)sa ta) +rcu 

: Gniyat ghr(tam) v(a) a h)ritam a 
: gOnitam sa(r)va 


ll The akgara g2, which had been erroneously omitted, is inserted below the line, 
3 proper place being indicated by a dot above the line. 

12 This line apparently indicates an interpolation. It is written interlinearly, 
din much smaller letters, which are very difficult to read. 

18 This piece is written in Central Asian churacter, but in the Sanskrit lan- 


nage. 


J. 1. 29 


. 
| 
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No. III, e. Line 1: arnn(i) (sa)+ + 
» 2: sand(gh)d 
9 8: +i +1 +1 (pa) 
No, HI, f. Linel: +ri gngya vn git 
: (hata) bavamha bhamya 
: 9(ta)-dusta-bandhé ’si ~ ma 
: n& uktam pratibhanasi 
> + + +1 +5 ta(m) «~ hari 
yaksa ~ yamo ha 
eta-baddhéo ’si: 
+ tisi!? 
+ ta 


99 


9 


29 


OONI SD oS & PH 


No. 1V. Line 1: mandréna asuka asuka(ii)=ca 
2: + min vittayami q vigrahaya[mi] 
» oOo: + cirépi svaha aq anta-pakssd 
4: + q a(ma)+C(ta)ména svabs nq 
5: + svaha q vit 


No. V. Line 1: + mah prava 
» 72: +m =ava+na (jra) 
» oo: + rama + 
» 4: + 


No. VI. Linel: +bdha ++ta + 
»y 2: cittégu sipta 
9 oO: +-Aany-aija 


No. VII, a. Line 1: n=asti (m)i 
»» 2: Manyasam param & tya+ 
n 3:38 
No. VII, &. Limel: - (mam) é 
, 2: + gayam 
, 3: siddha-pitama 
» 4: (¢)a kaka-hrdayam 
» 9: (ta) 
+ 


1» 2: (ti)kspam ++ 

» 3: (mu)dg-ddakamh (pra) 
» 4: jam ca++ 

» O: garavaka +i 

» 6: vata 

» O + 
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No. VIII, 5. Linel: + 


No. 


IX, a. 


. TX, b. 


No. IX, e. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


i@ The aksara ta stands interlinearly and its exact relation is unknown. 


. TX, d. 


LX, e. 
IX, f. 


. TX, g. | 


. 1X, k. 


IX, ¢. 


09 2: 


+ 


» 3: Iu (or 30) 


Line 1: 
et 


Line 1: 
» «2: 


Line 1: 


» 22 
Line 1: 
» «2: 
Line lL: 
Line 1: 


+ amahara(ja)-sa(ma) + + 
ma +m 
[| beritalam=a+ 

+4 + +i 

+ + +r+(kapada) +85) 
(ccha)sataya : appratihata 

9 ga 

(raka) 
kécid =bhavé 
=P 


: + gra + 

: tam yah 

: + d(fra) . 
: tani + 

: trasya a 

> vara 

> +ya 


sani 

( vava) 
not(i) 
sadha 


: 924 

: krtvé 

>: ména 7 

: (m)ida 

: + kalpayd(t) 


(va) 


> ye 
++ 
: tac=ca 


+ sata 


: tatr=a( ka) 
: +mama 


+ 
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224 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


X, ¢. 


XI, a. 


XI, b. 


XI, «. 


XI, a. 


XII, a. 


XII, 8. 
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Line 1: + 
9, 2: + e 
» 3: (cata ga) 
» 4: gota pratha 
» O: (dha)rm[6]’yam ca vi 
» 6: padan vandi(tv)a 
» @: ++¢=ca yé(na) 
» 8: g=ca ++ (tana) 

Line 1: ++(dya) a ras(ta) 
» 2: +astyapabhéti 
» 3: + dhd mé mantra(ii=ca) 
» 4+ dasy =4si va 
» 8: +m +1 

Line 1: +ya + canta + 
» 2: + va tadya idam 
» 3: prathamayo 

Line 1: +di +cha 
fg cas +y+iyami 
” 3: + +1 + +1 
» 4: m =asta-varasaha 
» 5: ddhah e yad=icchanty=akacé rupré 
» 6: +-+ti +i yad=icchati parasya va 
2 7: 

Line 1: +6 ca hrdayam ta(va) 
» 2: ratrd pausiténa!> saha 
» oo: +m=annyittada + 
» 4: + dévi maranam 

Line 1: +macara + + 
» 2: (thana)nima mila-mala + 
» 3: gayét chiyaya paricésa 
» 4: mystav=anugamisyati 
» oO: am sapra(bu) +1 

Line 1: cakgya( nap) r( 2a) 
» 2: (bhamta) +(va) 

Line 1: khavéham (lacuna) 
» 2: nduraréma ++4+++++4+ 
» .o: +aya ardinni ca + + 
» ae jvarac=c=aiva 


In the foregoing transcripts, illegible letters are indicated by crosses, 
missing letters by squares or angular brackets, and indistinct letlers by 


round brackets. 


16 Read rdtrau positéna, 
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II. Tue GopFRey MANUSCRIPTS. 
(Plates VITI-XIV and XXVII-XXX.). 


A short preliminary notice of these Manuscripts will be found in 
Mr. A. Pedler’s Presidential Address of 1896. They were forwarded 
to me, in the manner already explained, towards the end of November, 
1895. They were secured by Captain S. H. Godfrey, at that time 
British Joint-Commissioner of Ladak, now Political Agent at Gilgit, 
and, for that reason, they have been named by me “the Godfrey Manu- 
scripts.” 

Captain Godfrey has been good enough to supply me, in a letter, 
dated the 27th June, 1897, with the following information regarding 
the circumstances in which the Manuscripts came into his possession :— 


“In 1895, when British Joint-Commissioner of Ladak, I was 
telegraphed to from Kargil that the Leh trade route had been 
broken down by disastrous floods, and that the traffic valuing 
lakhs of rupees was consequently ata standstill. On my qrrival 
at Kargil in July, I found the sarais blocked with merchants and 
their wares, unable to proceed to Central Asia, and unwilling to 
lose their whole venture by a return to India. For a month I was 
camped with a party of officers on the banks of the Skaryak endeav- 
ouring to throw a cantilever bridge across the flooded river. At 
last we got up wires from Kashmir and succeeded in passing over 
the traffic. A party of Pathan merchants, bound for Yarkand 
with a valuable consignment of coral, asked me how they could 
mark their sense of obligation for being saved from heavy loss, if 
not ruin, by the success of our measures. I said that if they conld 
procure me some of the old manuscripts found in the sand-buried 
cities of Tibet or Central Asia, I should consider the debt to be on 
my side. Ireturned from Ladak in the autumn, having forgotten 
the incident. But while at Sialkot, I received a parcel done up 
like caras, containing the MSS. now in your hands.” 


In Captain Godfrey’s Report, forwarding the manuscripts to the 
Resident in Kagmir, they were, on the authority of the merchants, 
from whom he had received them, stated to be “very ancient Tibetan 
Manuscripts.” This, as will be shown presently, is a misdescription. 
It appears to be a very common idea in those parts of the country to 
Jook upon old manuscripts, procured from Central Asia, as Tibetan. 
The Weber MSS. which also came to me from Leh in Ladak, were also 
originally described to meas Tibetan. In explanation of the possible 


Sure 
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source of this error, Captain Godfrey writes to me ina letter dated 
the 18th July, 1897 :-— 

“1 am personally coral of the language of Tibet, but having 

heard that old manuscripts of alleged Tibetan origin were occa- 
sionally found in the Central Asian deserts by excavation, I 
requested certain merchants trading with countries to the North and 
North East of Leh to endeavour to procure me any of which they 
might hear. These merchants were under some obligations to 
myself, and they promised todo their best. On their return journey 
they brought me the old papers which are now in your hands. You 
are probably aware that the Chinese authorities of the New Domi- 
nions do not regard the excavations of old ruins with favour. 
They are said to believe that archeological interest is merely a 
pretext, and that a search for buried treasure is the main object. 
However this be, the merchants referred to were anxious that their 
names should not appear, and sent me little information beyond a 
statement that the manuscript was very old, that it was of Tibetan 
origin, and that it was dug up near some old buried city in the 
wicinity of Kuchar. These merchants trading in Chinese territory 
had obvious reasons for not causing displeasure to the Chinese 
authorities. The crushed lumps of paper were transmitted to me 
sewn up in skin as though the packet were a sample of caras,” 

Specimens of these manuscripts are figured on Plates VIII to XIV. 
A glauce at them will show that there is nothing Tibetan about them. 
There are various styles of character used in Tibetan writings, but they 
are all of a different type from that occurring in these manuscripts. 
The fact also that they were dug up near Kuchar militates against 
their being Tibetan. Further reasons agaiust the Tibetan theory will 
appear later on. In fact there is no evidence whatever to connect them 
in any way with Tibet. 

Captain Godfrey’s description of the original appearance of these 
manuscripts as a parcel of caras gives a good idea of them. When 
they came into my hands, they were a mass of pieces of flimsy, and 
apparently rotten paper, crumbled up into a large number of shapeless 
lumps. The first thing to be done was to open oat these lumps, flatten 
them, and fix them between panes of glass. This had to be done moat 
carefully ; and wae a very tedious and laborious work, consuming @ 
good deal of time. However, it was done successfully, and practically 
the whole by the deft fingers of my wife. 

It now was seen that there were seventy-one pieces of manuscript. 
With the exception of four or five, all these pieces are mutilated. They 
are of several entirely different sizes and shapes, and may be distributed 
into several scts. 
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(1) The first set consists of long oblong leaves measuring 11 x24 
inches. Two of these leaves are shown on Plates VIII and IX. There 
isa third leaf of this set which is nearly perfect. Besides, there are two 
small fragments. The total is five pieces of manuscript. The material 
of this manuscript is Daphne paper of coarse texture, but rather 
thick. It is inscribed on both sides. The characters are Brahmi 
of the North-Indian (Gupta) type, written in a clear and bold, 
thick hand. The language is Sanskrit. The purport, so far as may be 
jadged from the fragmentary state of the manuscript, is the teaching 
of incantations. One point should be noted: the leaves are numbered 
on their obverses (left-hand margin), as may be seen from the trans- 
literations given below. One leaf (Plate VIII) is clearly number- 
ed 11 (or it may be 17), 4.e., the numeral 10, with the numeral 1 
(or 7) below it. Another leaf (Plate IX), I take to be numbered 
19; but the numeral is not quite distinct. On the remaining frag- 
_ mentary leaves the numbers are either lost or quite illegible. Professor 
Bihler, in his notice of the Weber MSS., in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, Vol. VII, p. 261, calls attention to this point, and seems 
disposed to suggest, that Central Asian manuscripts paginated in this 
Manner are in some way connected with South-India, because the practice 
of numerating the leaves on their obverses is, in India, peculiar to the 
South, while in the North they are numbered on the reverses.'6 The 
difficulty, to my mind, about this suggestion is that there is nothing 
else in these manuscripts suggestive of South-India. If they had been 
written in South-India and thence carried away into Central Asia, 
they would exhibit a Southern Indian style of writing throughont ; or, 
if a Southern Indian Buddhist had migrated into Central Asia, and there 
written the manuscripts, it does not seem probable that he would have 
retained his South-Indian method of pagination, while adopting, in all 
other respects, the North-Indian type of writing which prevailed, more 
or less modified, in his adopted country. Anyhow, paginating the 
obverses of leaves seems to have been a not uncommon practice in 
Central Asia, however it may have originated. Another instance of the 
same practice will be noticed further on (see page 247). The fact of the 
leaves of this set being numbered proves that the existing leaves are 
connected and are the remnants of a larger work. From the sporadic: 
occurrence in this manuscript of the serpentine form of the medial é (in - 
manasé, fi. 11b5),!” its date may be referred to the 5th century A.D. 
See my remarks on the subject on p. 215, 


16 See also Professor Biihler’s Indische Palxographie, § 36, p. 86, on pagination. 
11 Here and subsequently throughout this paper, a and b mean obverse and 
reverse respectively ; the raised unmbers refer to the lines. 
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(2) Of the second set there is only one specimen. It is shown as 
No. 3 on Plate X. Itis the merest fragment of a leaf, and it is impossible 
to say what its dimensions may have been. From the very large size 
of the letters, however, it may fairly be concluded that the leaves also 
were probably of considerable size. It will be noticed that on the 
margin, in the upper left-hand corner, there is the pagination number 
90. As it is usual to inscribe these numbers in the middle of the 
margin, it is at any rate probable that the width of the leaf was about 
11 inches, its existing portion being 53 inches wide. The material is 
paper of a texture and thickness similar to that of the preceding set. 
It is also inscribed on both sides, in characters of the same ty pe as those of 
that set, but even larger and thicker than those. The language is 
Sanskrit, but it is impossible to determine the purport of the work from 
the little that has survived of the text. The work, however, must have 
been one of a large extent, seeing that the existing leaf was its ninetieth. 

(3) Of this set also there is only one specimen. It is No. 4 on 
Plate X. Both ends of the leaf are lost, thus rendering it impossible 
to determine its length. Its width is 3 inches. Its material is paper, 
of a texture and thickness similar to that of the two preceding sets. 
The characters of the writing on it are also of the same type, and it 
is inscribed on both sides. The language, however, is not Sanskrit, 
nor, to judge from the peculiar ligatures occurring in it (e.g., ysd on 
line 5), any Sanskritic language. I do not know what it is, nor, for that 
reason, what the purport of the writing may be. The occurrence, 
however, of the peculiar double dot, or double anusvara, may be noticed. 
This mark connects it with No. IX of the Weber MSS." and with 
the Petroffski MS. published by Dr. von Oldenburg. 

(4) Of this set again there is only one specimen. It is No. 5 on 
Plate X. It is greatly mutilated, and its full size cannot be deter- 
mined. Its width seems to be complete, and would be 23 inches. Its 
material is paper of a whiter colour, and rather finer and softer texture 
than that of the preceding sets; it is also covered with some sort of 
sizing. It is inscribed on both sides. The characters are essentially 
of the same type as the preceding ones, only smaller in size. The 
language seems to be some non-Sanskritic language. There is no 
instance of a double dot on the existing portion ; but it is too small to 
.admit of any safe conclusions. 

(5 and 6) I may here add that there are two other fragmentary leaves 
among the Godfrey MSS., each being a single specimen of a separate 
work. They aro in a too bad state of preservation, to admit of useful 


18 See Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXIT, Part I, pp. 8, 9, 34. 
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duction: the ink is very much faded. They are both written on 
thin paper, exactly like that of the seventh set which will be 
ntly described ; hence they are only inscribed on one side, Both 
iutilated at the two ends, thus rendering their length impossible 
termination ; their width is preserved, and if is 24 inches in either 
Both are furnished with string-holes, enclosed concentrically 
n a larger inked circle. The presence of these string-holes shows 
they are, in all probability, the solitary remnants of larger works. 
of the leaves is inscribed with characters exactly of the same 
as those of the fragment No. 4 on Plate X, but of smaller size, 
other leaf is inscribed with characters of the cursive type, like 
on Nos. 6 to 15, on Plates X to XIII. 
7) The seventh set consists of large, squarish sheets, measuring 
}inches. Of these No. 8 on Plate XI is asample. Of these sheets 
are two more, also in practically perfect condition, and five frag- 
sof very large size, such as Nos 9 and 11, shown on Plates XIT and 
respectively. There are further a large number of small pieces, 
1 are evidently fragments of similar sheets. Samples of these frag- 
; are Nos. 6 and 7 on Plate X, No. 10 on Plate XII, and Nos. 12 to 
Plate XIII. There are altogether 51 of them. The total number 
These sheets consist of a very coarse and flimsy species of paper, 
is almost transparent. As a rule, the writing is inscribed on one 
niy, and traces of it show through on the back side; but there are 
nal] fragments on which there is some writing on the back, The 
ial appears to be the ordinary Daphne paper, of the same type as 
is still made at the present day in the Himalayan countries, | 
seen modern paper of the same coarseness, though not quite of 
me tenuity. The characters of the writing are evidently Brilimi 
very cursive type. Moreover, as shown by the forms of the 
scribed é and ai, they belong to that peculiar type of Brahmi which 
. the Central Asian. See the facsimiles in the second column of 
3 XXVII to XXX, which I have excerpted from Plates X to XIII, 
wranged in alphabetical order. In tlie first column, I have 
| for comparison, alphabetical facsimiles of other portions of the 
ey MSS. inscribed with Brahmi of the Northern Indian type. 
language on these sheets I am unable to identify. It does not 
to be any Sanskritic dialect, though, with one or two excep- 
I have not noticed the occurrence of any non-sanskritic ligatures. 
of the syllables, indeed, are of the most simple character, 
so far, might be prakritic; only there is nothing in the snr- 
ling circumstances (e.g., the frequent occurrence of the double 
that renders that supposition at all probable. The occurrence, 
J. 1. 30 
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three times, of the syllable gr? in No. 9 is very curious. It is the 
solitary instance of a word with a distinctly Sanskrit sound, and seems 
to suggest that the following group of letters djhdtai is a name with the 
well-known Sanskrit honorific prefix gri. It is noteworthy that the 
cursive Brahmi characters of this set occur side by side with Chinese 
on No 16 of the following 8th set. The frequent occurence of numeral 
figures on these sheets is also a noteworthy circumstance, so also the 
repetition of the same phrases. Seeing that the Chinese fragment 
No. 16 refers to taxes and rents, it suggests itself that these sheets may 
be the records of an ancient revenue office in Turki (Uighur) territory, 
possibly under Chinese rule. Could they be in the Chinese language, 
though written in non-Chinese characters? My own impression is that 
the several pieces of this set do not form any connected series of the 
pages of a book, but that they are separate documents, though all of a 
similar character. 

(S.) Of this set there are two specimens, Nos. 16 and 17 on Plate 
XIV. Both are fragments. No. 17 is of very coarse paper, a sort of 
packing paper. It looks as if it was one-quarter of a sheet of the size 
of No. 8. It is inscribed on one side only. No. 16 is of paper like 
Nos. 2 and 3; it is well covered with a sizing of a pinky-white colour. 
It looks like the fragment of an oblong leaf, of unknown length, and 
22 inches breadth. Both leaves appear to be inscribed with what looks 
like Chinese characters, but on No. 16 there is also a line of the same 
cursive Centra] Asian as on Nos. 6-15. The outer lines on this No. are 
Chinese ; of the two inner lines, the left is Chinese, but the right is 
Central Asian Brahmi. The latter does not run vertically like the 
Chinese, but horizontally, the three letters which compose the line being 
placed side by side parallel with the long side of the leaf. The first 
letter adjoins the broken hine of the leaf. The three letters, as 1 read 
them, are 


fe Bt & ri hau a2, 


bat I do not know what they mean. A similar group of letters occurs 
also on Nos. 10 and 11 (see tnfra, p. 236), Mr. A. Foucher, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting in: Calcutta, was good enough to submit a 
photograph of No. 16 to the well-known Chinese scholar Mr. Chavannes 
in Paris, who has had the great kindness of supplying me with the 
following explanation, reading the characters from top to bottom : 
Colonne de droite. 

1, “et autres’ (marque du pluriel par rapport a co qui précéde.) 

2, anciennes : 

3, (ct) nouvelles . 


boned 
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4, taxes Pee ve 
5, (et) redevances ) droits de domane. 
3, p (ce caractére ne se rencontre guére que dans 


des noms de lieux,) 
7, un (le nombre 1) 


Colonne de centre. Colonne de gauche, 
l, de soi-méme, naturellement. 1, porte, catégorie, 
2, rempli, parfait. 2, deux. 
3, di ‘ a F 
L, six t seize, 4, solide. 
, ? 
}, ? 
] ? 


3, porte (signifies aussi categorie, espice). 
[ am ignorant of the Chinese language myself, and am nnable, 
fore, to offer any information on these two Chinese scraps; but 
ald be interesting to know whether the style of the Chinese 
aw affords any light with regard to such questions as the age of 
1 nuscripts. 
'@ sum up: the Godfrey Manuscripts appear to consist of eight 
ct portions, comprising the following number of leaves or frag- 
3 of leaves :— 
Set I consisting of 5 pieces, 
” Il ” ” 
” I ” ” 
” IV ” ” 
” Vv ” 2 
” VI ” ” 
”? VII 9 ” ° 
» VIII » on 


=] | 


i) 
eae wo =| = eS — = 


Eight Sets . ie 


[ now proceed to details, so far as the present state of my examin- 
of the manuscripts permits me to co. 

Set I. (Plates Villand IX). Five pieces of manuscript; full size 
24 inches ; lotters, Northern Indian Bralimi ; language, Sanskrit; 
ort, probably incantations. The figured leayes are numbered 11 
\9 (?); they read as follows : 


LeaF ll: Onverse, 


l, goné svahd: Namé gri-pradipaya tathayataya : tad-yatha siri 
girl ‘ pradipa- 
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siri svaha: Namd jina-stryaya tathagataya: tad-yatha jiné 
jiné * ji- 

na-siryé svaha 91 Namau mégha-vipul-abhaya tathigataya: tad- 
yatha vi- 

pulé vipuld gagana-vilé svih&’ 2 Nam6 ratna-¢cri-pradipa-guna- 
kétavé tathaga- 

taya: tad-yatha pradipd: pradipd* ¢ri-téja-pradipé svaha 3 
Nama siddha-vrata- 


REVERSE. 

ya tathagataya: tad-yatha siddhé su-siddhd modcani mdksani ° 
mukté vimukté 

amalé vimalé mamgalyé ° hiranya-garbhé ° ratna-garbhé * sarv- 
artha-sadhani * para- 

m-irtha-sadhani manasd - mahé-manasé * adbhuté - a({ty)ad- 
bhuté ° vita- 

bhayé suvarné brahma-ghidsé * brahma-dhyusité - sarv-arthé 
svVa-pardjité sarva- 

tr=apratihaté - catu-sasti-buddha-koti-bhagits - Nama _ sarva- 
siddhanim tathagaténidm svaha. 


LeaF 19: OBVERSE. 


tad-yathaé avabhésé: avabhasé: avabhasa-karand svaha: 92 
Namd mégha- 

vil(am )bité svahah Namau strya-téjasé tathigataya: tad-yatha 
suru ,. 


‘suru’ sirya-udité svahi 4 Namd dharma-pradipa-cri-méravé 


tathagata- 

ya: tad-yatha dipé dipé: dharma-pradipé svaha: Namah arca- 
kaya tathagata- 

ya: tad-yatha ciri ciri’ ciciri svahé 3 Namo déva-cri-garbhaya 
tathagata- 

REVERSE. 

ya tad-yathé dévé dév8- déva-(p)a(j)ité svahai: Nama sima- 
vina(rd)i(t)a-vidyut-pra- 

bhaya tathigataya: tad-yatha simé simé* buddha-sim(hé) simé 
8V4- 

bh&: Nama samanta-guna-méghaya tathagataya: tad-yatha méra 

méru: buddha-méru svaha Namo gagana-cittaya tathagataya : 
tad-yatha 

gagnna-gatiya svaha: Nama su(stha)-bhava-vyihaya tathaga- 
taya tad-ya 
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The bracketed letters are not quite certain. Tle aksara pi in 
é (i. 19b'!) rather looks like 6%; so also pra (fi. 11b°) like bra. 
av in fl. 19a* and fi. lle is apparently a clerical error for naméd, 
lso gagana-vilé in fi. lla* for gagana-vipulé. Meéghdya in fi. 19° 
; more like méydya, but gha and ya have very similar forms. The 
krit is not perfect; the sandhi of nama is frequently wrong. 
numeral sign for 92 in f1.19a!, if read correctly, shows that this 
‘ollows the other which is numbered 11. 

The purport is a series of invocations addressed to the Tathagata 
Saddha) under his various names of Sirya-téjas, Dharma-pradipa, 
dru, Arcaika (?), Déva-cri-garbha, Sima-vinardita Vidyut-prabha,'® 
nta-guna-mégha, Gagana-citta, Sustha(?)-bhavya-vyiha, Cri-pra- 
Jina-sirya, Mégha-vipulabha, Ratna-cri-pradipa-guija-kétu, Siddha- 
» Probably all or most of these names may be traced in known 
lhist works. In the charms themselves, introduced by fad- 
| ‘as follows,’ the female counterparts of the Buoddlias seem 
> invoked. Mdécani and médkgani (fl. 116!) can only be feminine 
‘ives; which shows that the other forms ending in @ must also 
ken as vocatives of feminine names. 

Set IT. (Plate X, No. 3.) One piece of mannscript. Breadth 
ably 11 inches, length unknown. Letters, Northern Indian Brahmi, 
ar to those of Set I (Plates XXVH-XXX, column 1). Language, 


krit; purport, unknown. The figured leaf is numbered 90. It 


3 as follows: 


lL @ wv =90 ratah ..........00.c000. 
2, Sat = = CATAL .0.......00 cee vee 
3, 86 = nyupa............[8- | 
4, waa = VAM-6VA......... [ta- | 
5 wee <= d-yatha s(v)a ........ 
6, wage =  samvi(d)yats.......... 
7, ww dfaq = na samvi(dya)[té]... 


Set III. (Plate X, No. 4.) One piece of manuscript. Breadth 
nches ; length unknown. Letters, similar to those of Sets I and I 
tes XXVII-XXX, col. 1.) Language and purport, unknown, 
figured leaf reads as follows :— 

1, (kh)o + pyt sv& nda nta +yu + 


19 J.e., ‘ bright as a lightening the thunder of which reaches to the horizon.’ The 
ing vinardita, however, is uncertain. Simd seems (to stand for «inid, or it many 
1 ‘everywhere’ frum sima ‘ whole.’ 





oe ee 
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2, + cum da va té tu a ta (bbh)a ra na 
3, +8 nda va ta ‘ a ta a ci ma jsé v(i) 
4, pha té u spn ca ha ma 86 va 3 

5, sta ma na pra yaa ta na gga ddé 


The bracketed letters are uncertain. Thus, what I have read as bbh 
in line 2, might be #iga; the upper portion looks like 6, but the lower 
rather seems to be ¢. Crosses indicate indistinctly visible letters. 
The double dot occurs very frequently ; but [ may note here that it 
never, so far as my observation or memory serves me, occurs with any 
vowel but short a, of which it would hence seem to indicate some 
variety. 


Set IV. (Plate X, No. 5). One piece of manuscript. Breadth 
21 inches; length unknown. Letters, similar to those of Sets I to IIL. 
Language and purport unknown. What is distinguishable of the 
figured leaf, reads as follows: 


1, ++++ 

2, ys6 ra tra nda 

3, vi + gam jri va své ba 

4, pra (cca) + (t)i bu nti (or tti) cu 


- Set VII. (Plates X to XIII,"Nos. 6 to 15.) Fifty-nine pieces of 
manuscript. Size of full leaf about 11x9 inches. Letters, a kind of 
cursive Brahmi of the Central Asian type, especially with reference to 
the formation of the suaperscribed vowels i, 2, at. See Plates XXVII 
to XXX, col. 2, Language and purport unknown. It may be noted 
asa peculiarity that the mght-hand one of the double-dots is, a rule, 
made with a curve to the right: also, that ligatures are not very 
common, and those that occur are, with rare (and uncertain) exceptions, 
such as might be found in a Sanskritic dialect. 

In the subjoined transliterations, undetermined consonants are 
indicated by a query ; uncertain letters, by italics; indistinctly visible 
letters, by a cross or within round brackets; and missing letters, by a 
square or within angular brackets. Recurrent groups of letters are 
joined by hyphens, see especially Nos. 9 and 11. It must be understood 
that the value of some of the letters, though not specially indicated, is 
more or less conjectural; thus, ¢ and 7 are difficult to distinguish, and 
in every case, what has been given as ¢ may really be », or vice versd. 
Otherwise, however, I believe the values given are fairly certain ; but 
ultimate certainty will only be attainable, when the language of the 
writing has been determined. 
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No. 6. (Plate X). 
1, fia +i yau di (&) 04 vi (s)au 
2, ji pu ra ham go pra (sni) (ka) h(i) 
3, hva ?ta kid O + + (lya) (b)a 08 
4, Od +1 +4 +i yam Oi. 
No. 7. (Plate X). 
2, 402 hvam O 
3, pa ri ota 
3, 40 2 (t)6 (hv) 
No. 8. (Plate XI). 
1, J® sa li 20 na gna cva na ja ha da pi 3 nyé hrm ta im da va ¢r 
v& ham da jyé sgau va jya 
2, da tta ga-rya va dé pi da ka nyé pra cai ta ci bu-gu-ra nam-dru 
sa ta cumh dé ga-ryé a vi (jya) 
3, gath rsa kro dai vi ra jrai kru cém reii-ra-va-crih-ra pi ha vé ya 
ra jha ra tta bu-ra nyé cam jyé ha jjha 
4, (ram) +4 + ca (jjh)ai p(r)a ta va rca hi ya +m + i va jhi sa 
né kra 1a hi (v)i (k)a (d)a di (ra) fia 
5, + +m +4 khi (bu)-gu-ra +4 ka ra kr sta i da khai tti nam- 
dru sa reil-ra-va-crm-ra bu-( ra) 
i-jhga ta nd (i)-jhgé dé nam ga da ra ta i-jhga-rya ha ni + ra pa 
(p)i o pram 
» jam khu ha yam-dru sam (ham)(gu) sta va cna tta bu-ra va ra 
byam ta ya byé a 86 lam byé 
, u -+ai bu-(ra) ta (k)a by go da = yam-dro| sé! ham. 
No. 9. (Plate XII). 
, t(i) pi ra va*! kpi (or kyi) ra 86 ca ** tam-pu-vya-kam-tha gém Go 
, oO ta bha*! ba ri bé ram fia ri’ i ha ji + 
, (t)& ga ga-pum-ti * si gam jjha tém-purh-ya-kam-tha ha 
, parjhu fiai yé-pam jjha sd (or si) gam pha ha sniio 
5, jha ta*! vai! jjh[a] [slt[a] (pu) sti néa ri da ri ta hvam ji (d)i 
6, oO (pa) + gni sa-pum-ti ya va khyam ti ka da ba ji o 


«J QO 


00 


mm Co DO = 


20 This is a symbol which occurs at what seems to be the head of each fresh 
entry on the sheets. It reminds one of the Sanskrit symbol for dm. 

81 The black spots under va and above bhd, shown in the photographic facsimile, 
are really holes in the paper. This unlucky resnit of photography occurs also in 
other places, though only in the case of minute holes. Bigger holes show distinctly 
enough as white places. 

2 Ca is distinguished from va here, and elsewhere in these MSS. by a distinct 
tail on the left of the loop. By asimilar fail bha is distinguished from taor na; sce 
the comparative table in Plate XXII. 
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sti u (k)& pu ha-lai pum-fiu-cri®®-§-jha-(t)ai 
fia-cri*8.4-jha-tai nta-hvé-si cu hi ri ké na g 
sti ta rma pu-fia-gri*-a-jha-tai bhi nia-(hv )é-[s]i 
cha pa ta ya tba (or tva) a jhu ra su va (n)a 
+ira ga ram tu i di cau ha-lai g 
o ti pyé kbhu pu ? u (su) jh(y)a o 
O pyaé +i +irvd bi gi 
Oo +a4m +inftito di 
No 10. (Plate XII). 
(cha) 
2 bhi 
+ hvam (d)i 10-7 
+ 1000 900 50 hvam (d)i 10 
10 8 than-ta hau-di#§ 10 8 va (jiai) 
(di)-[th]a]u-ta i-di 10 8 va flai g 
(di)-thau-ta i-di 10 1 (va) (f)ai 
4u 2 cha 3 (a) 
jjha o ki 3000 800 50 


No. 11. (Plate XIII). 
J (g)a lau +++ 
gnd (or cro) 10 3 08 o (k)ai sni pi kna ki rdé iia cai na ca ti ha 
+ di-yé-¢dm-u-tai-him-di*-yu-di-va-iiai 
da-s6-cha-ya bhi ri fam pram ho pri 
sti vi ¢nd & ha dat bho | ham-| gi-sti 
+ pu-di-yd-¢6m-u-(t )ai-hom-dni®®-yn-di-va-iia 
O di-thau-ta (see No. 10) ka hé-di (see No. 12) ddha da-s6-cha-ya 
ha (r)am-pra-ki-ham-gi-sti | vi ¢no | \ ! 
(r)amn-pra- ki-ham-gi-sti 
No. 12. (Plate XIII). 
+ (va) (8) + ! 
thau-ta h(é)-d(i) (see No. 10) 8 
(4) 9 
No. 15. (Plate XIII). 
+i bhi tva hvam (d)am ni ri hi +4 ri g 2 
O4 sa pam 8 si cha bhi 
a 
Oém hi (n)a& gi 8000 900 


% This is the only aksara or word which has a distinctly Sanskrit sound. 

% Over this aksara there is the mark of the vowel ¢, cancelled by a stroke 
drawn through it. 

46 See No. 16, on page 280. 
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III. Tae Macartney Manvscripts. 
(Plates XV-XXVI). 


These manuscripts were sent to me by the Foreign Office, with 
their D. O. letter, dated the 14th December, 1896. They were obtained 
by Mr. G. Macartney, the Special Assistant for Chinese Affairs at Kashgar 
to Lt.-Colonel Sir A. C. Talbot, K.C.I. E., British Resident in Kacmir, 
On that account, following the precedent hitherto observed, I have 
named them “ the Macartney MSS.” 

When I received the manuscripts, they were carefully arranged in 
six distinct sets. This arrangement had been made by Mr. Macartney. 
It has only reference to the circumstances in which they reached him. 
It has no intrinsic value, as will be seen in the sequence, But, for the 
present, it has been found convenient to retain it, with reference to the 
facsimile plates XV to XXVI. 

In a letter, dated the 12th October, 1896, and addressed by Mr. 
Macartney to the Resident in Kacmir, he gives the following account of 
the circumstances under which the manuscripts were discovered and 
given to him. 


“Set, No. 1. This is a manuscript presented by Dildar Khan, 
an Afghan merchant in Yarkand. It appears that when the Bower 
MS. was found in Kuchar, two others were at the same time and 
under the same circumstances discovered. Dildar Khau obtained 
possession of the latter and took them to Leh in 1891. He gave one 
to Munshi Ahmad Din, who in his turn presented his acquisition to 
Mr. Weber, Moravian Missionary. Hence the origin of the Weber 
Manuscripts. The other manuscript in Dildar Khan’s possession 
was taken by him to India and left with a friend of his at Aligarh, 
a certain Faiz Muhammad Kban. Dildar Kban brought it back 
to Turkistan last year and presented it to me. 


Set, No. 2. Munshi Ahmad Din purchased these leaves during 
my absence from Kashgar. They were found by a certain Islam 
Akbiin Khitani. This person was sent to Kashgar with them in 
July last [1896] by the Afghan Aksakal in Khotan, to whom I had 
written desiring him to obtain ancient manuscripts for me. Islam 
Akhiin gave me the following particulars regarding his discovery. 
The manuscripts were found at Aksufil, an uninhabited place in the 
desert, situated at about three marches N. E. of Khotan. His 
attention was first attracted by the presence on the sand of a few 
pieces of charcoal, near which was a piece of woollen cloth, with the 
lower portion of it buried in the ground. In digging this cloth ont, 

J. 1. 31 
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the manuscripts were found wrapped up in it, and buried in about 
three feet of earth. 

Set, No.3. Purchased by Munshi Ahmad Din at the same time 
as set No. 2. These leaves were also discovered by Islam Akhin, at 
Jabu Kum, which appears to be situated at 50 or 60 miles N. E. of 
Khotan in the midst of the Takla Makan desert. Islam Akhin 
states that at Jabu Kum some ruins of a mud wall are still visible. 
The manuscript was found wrapped up in a piece of cloth, and 
mixed up with human bones, the whole lying on some partially 
exposed boards of a wooden coffin. 

- Set, No. 4. Found by Islam Akhin in August last at Kara Kul 
Mazar Khojam, said to be situated in the desert at 50 miles Kast of 
Guma (long. 78° 25’ and lat. 37°37°). The manuscript was 
simply picked up on the sand. It was originally bound between 
two little wooden boards, which, having been broken on Islam 
Khan’s journey to Kashgar, he did not bring with him. Kara Kal 
Mazar Khajan [sic] is described as an immense graveyard in 
yuins, possibly ten miles long. 

Set, No. 5. Found in October last [1895] by Islam Akhin in 
the desert at Kuk Gumbaz (green dome), which is said to be five 
days march East of Guma. Islam Akhin there saw a circular wall 
of baked bricks three feet high; and at about 15 paces from it, there 
was another wall, in which a hole plastered over with mud was 
discovered. In removing this mud, the manuscript was found, 
contained in the remnant of what was once an Iron box. 

Set, No. 6. These leaves were also found by Islam Akhiin at 
Kuk Gumbaz. . They were picked up from the ground.” 

Specimens of the first five sets are figured on Plates XV to XXVI. 
The leaves of the sixth set are in a too bad state of preservation, to 
make them, for the present, worth reproduction. The first glance 
over these plates will show that the manuscripts of the lst set, shown 
on Plates XV and XVI, are of an entirely different class and character 
from those of the other sets, shown on Plates XVII to XXVI. They are 
moreover from two quite different localities, Set I being from Kuchar, 
on the Northern side of the Gobi desert, while Sets II to VI are from 
Khotan, on its southern side. 

With regard to Set I, a point of greatest interest and importance 
is that it was found at the same time and under the same circumstances 
as the famous Bower MS.%° There is, however, a slight mistake or 


% I may here mention that my edition of this Manuscript, published by the 
Government of India, is now finished, as far as the original text is concerned. Ap 
introduction on its history, age, etc., is in course of prepuration. 
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misunderstanding in the details of the account of the discovery. Mr. 
Macartney states that, together with the Bower MS., “two other 
manuscripts ’’ were found which ultimately found their way into the 
hands of Mr. Weber and himself respectively. Now the Weber MSS., 
as I have shown elsewhere,*’ by themselves consist of several, not less 
than nine, separate manuscripts; and Set I of the Macartney MSS., 
as I shall show presently, consists of two separate manuscripts. It 
cannot, therefore, be correct that “two other manuscripts” were 
found: what was probably found were two bundles of manuscripts, 
What, however, appears to me to be probably the truth of the matter, 
is that, in addition to the Bower MS., a large bundle of other mauus- 
cripts was found. Of this bundle Dildar Khan obtained possession, 
and be divided it into two parts, one of which he gave to Munshi 
Ahmed Din, whence it passed to Mr. Weber, while the other was 
retained by himself and ultimately reached Mr. Macartney. This would 
seem to agree with the earlier, but somewhat vague, information given 
to me by Mr. Shawe, and published by Sir Ae(sedé in his Presidential 
Address of 1894, where it runs as follows (p. 33) : 

“IT may add as the latest information that Dr. Hoernle has 
lately been informed by Mr. Shawe, a colleague of Mr. Weber, that it 
now appears that the [Weber] MSS., were not found in “ Kugiar,” 
as reported at first, but in Kuchar. They come, therefore, from 
the same locality as the Bower MS. Mr. Shawe also writes that 
he has ascertained that a packet of manuscripts similar to the 
Weber MSS., but larger in bulk, were in the hands of a Pathau 
who cannot now be traced, but who is said to have gone to Kabul. 
Dr. Hoernle suspects that he went in the other direction, to 


Kashgar, and that his manuscripts eventually got into the hands . 


of the Russian Consul in Kashgar, and that they are identical 
with the Petersburg collection of manuscripts, on which Professor 
von Oldenburg is now engaged. What leads him to think so, 
is that the Petersburg collection appears to contain other portions 
of the same manuscripts of which portions were found by him in 
the Weber MSS.” 
The Pathan, spoken of in the above quotation, would seem to be 
identical with the Afghan merchant Dildar Khan of Mr. Macartney's 
report. This “ Afghan merchant,” as Mr. Weber also calls him,® in 


%1 See Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. LXII, Part I, page 1 ff. I may here men- 
tion that, in the meantime, the Weber MSS. have passed into my own possession by 
purchase from Mr. Weber, 

38 See ibidem, p. 1. 
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hopes of discovering buried treasure, undertock the excavation of a 
“house” near Kuchar (not Kugiar), and there found the manuscripts 
as well as the bodies of some “cows.” It is now clear, what this 
so-called ‘‘ house” was. It was evidently the stipa or vihara, with 
the usual settlement of Buddhist monks, from which the Bower MS. 
also was dug out.®* From the fact that Dildar Khan obtained posses- 
sion only of one half of the find, it may safely be concluded that his 
search in the vibara was a joint-undertaking with some one else to 
whom the other moiety of the find (the Bower MS.) went. Who this 
other person was, appears from Major Bower’s account, in the Geogra- 
phical Journal,®® of the acquisition of his manuscript, in which be 
informs us that “a Turki who had been in India [Afghanistan ?] told 
him that he and one of his friends [the Afghan merchant Dildar Khan ?] 
had gone there [to the ancient viliara] and dug for buried treasure, but 
had found nothing except a book [the Bower MS.].” But further, Mr. 
Macartney’s report accounts only for “two other manuscripts ” or, more 
correctly, for two portions of the bundle of manuscripts, which was 
discovered together with the Bower MS, But there is every proba- 
bility that there was a third portion of that bundle. For the collection 
of manuscripts which is now in St. Petersburg and which was sent there 
by the Russian Consul in Kashgar, contains complementary parts 
of some of the Weber MSS. (see infra, under Set [a), and must origi- 
nally have come from the same source as the latter manuscripts and 
Set I of the Macartney MSS. It follows, therefore, that Dildar Khan, 
if he really obtained possession of the whole of the moiety of the Kuchar 
find, must have divided itinto three portions: one portion he gave to 
Munshi Ahmad Din (and thus to Mr. Weber), while of the remainder 
he gave one portion to Mr. Macartney, the British Agent, and the 
other to the Russian Consul. This, from his point of view, would be 
a natural and impartial division between the representatives of the two 
Empires whom he no doubt wished to gratify ; and that he did not 
introduce either of those officers into the secret of his diplomacy is 
equally natural. But there is one comfort in all this, that we have 
probably not yet heard the last of that Kuchar discovery, and that we 
may hope that further instalments of the manuscripts, found on that 
occasion, may yet come to light. Of most of the manuscripts which. 
constitute the Weber MSS. collection, only the merest fragments—a few 
leaves—have yet been recovered, and of the palm-leaf manuscript (No. I 
of the Fragments, described on p. 218) which must also have been 


29 See Proeeedings As. Soc. Beng., 1890, p. 221; Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 
LX, Part J, p. 93; the Geographical Journul (Roy. Geogr. Soc. of London), Vol. Y, 
1896, p. 255, 
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obtained from that ruined vihara, only the veriest scraps, Some of these 
fragmentary manuscripts, e.g,, the Sanskrit vocabulary in Part VI of 
the Weber MSS., are sufficiently important to make us wish to obtain 
the complement. It is possible that the missing portions of these manus- 
cripts may have suffered destruction in the course of the excavation 
of those two treasure seekers; a good deal undoubtedly must have 
been destroyed ; but it is also quite possible that some further portions 
are still held back by the finders, and may come to light hereafter as a 
result of suitable inducement. 

1 now proceed to a detailed account of the several sets of the 
Macartney MSS. 

Ser I. This set consists of two entirely different manuscripts, 
specimens of which are shown on Plates XV and XVI respectively, 
They are written in two different types of Brahmi, Set Ia being in the 
Central Asian, while Set Ib is in the Northern Indian type. 

Set Ia@ consists of 35 leaves, two of which are shown on Plate XV, 
They are all broken off on one side. Their width is complete, 24 
inches. The existing length is 5 inches, and about 24 inches must be 
broken off ; the total length, therefore, would be 74 inches. In the 
missing part there must have been the string-hole. This calculation 
can be easily proved. Comparing the Macartney MSS. fragment with the 
Weber MSS. fragment No. VII, and with the Petroffski MSS, fragment 
No. VIII,®! it will be seen at once that all these three fragments 
absolutely agree in all points of shape, size, and type of letters. If we 
add to this that all three fragments treat of the story of Manibhadra, 
there cannot remain the slightest doubt but that they are portions 
of the same manuscript, one of which has gone to St. Petersburg, while 
the other two are in my hands. Now, by a careful comparison of the 
eight leaves in his possession, Dr. von Oldenburg has been able to 
practically restore the text on the obverse side of his leaf No. 5. The 
restored transcript of this page he has published, as well as its original.5! 
lt will be seen from the transcript that the average number of aksaras 
on a full line is 34. On the second line of the page the existing aksaras 
nomber 23, and the line itself measures nearly 5 inches. Accordingly 

_ the missing 11 aksaras, together with a small margin, would require 
a space of 24 inches. Hence the page, when complete, would have 
measured 7E inches. Further, the missing akgaras on the second and 
fifth lines number 11 and 12 respectively, while on the third and fourth 


& See Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXII, Part I, p. 31, and Plate II, fig. 3. 
81 See Journal, Imp. Russian Archwological Society, Vol. VII, pp. 18, 17, and 
Plate I, tig 8. 
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lines they number only 6 each.®8 This difference can only be accounted 
for by the fact that the string-hole stuod on the missing portion of the 
leaf and, with its surrounding blank, took up the space of about 5 or 6 
aksaras. Precisely the same conclusions may be drawn from the 
obverse of the Macartney MS. Leaf I, a restored transcript of which is. 
given by me below. In lines 2 and 4, about 14 and 12 aksaras respec- 
tively are missing, while in lines 2 and 3 only 8 and 2 akearas 
respectively, thus suggesting @ space for the string-hole in the latter 
lines. The total number of akgaras in the 2nd and 4th lines is about 35, 
which represents a length of leaf of about 73 inches. 

To complete the case of this manuscript, it is now clear that 
altogether fifty leaves of it exist: 8 leaves are in the Petroffski collec- 
tion, 7 in the Weber collection, and now 35 in the Macartney collection. 
This gives @ fairly large manuscript, and when all the three portions 
are once brought together, read and compared, it will probably appear 
that nearly the whole, if not the whole, of the manuscript has been 
recovered. 

This manuscript is written in the Central Asian Brahmi, marked 
by the peculiar form of 2 and the peouliar general slant of the letters. 
The alphabet of it has been published by me in my paper on the 
Weber MSS. in volume LXII of this Journal, Plate IV. 

The subject of the manuscript is the story of the Great Yaksa 
General Manibhadra, and how he visited Buddha and received from 
him a powerful spell. It was a favourite story with the Buddhists; 
for it seems to be also the subject of Part VII of the Bower MS.% Ié 
is also very briefly told in one of the Sitras of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 


TRANSCRIPT. Piate XV. Lear 1: OBVERSE. 


1, || Nagar-dpama Sramd s6lmé p(rarambha) 

2, [Evam maya crutam=ska-samays Bhagavam vijha[rati] j6tava- 
n(é) Anathapindad-érémé ° atha khalu 

3, [Manibhadra mahdyakga](sé)napati parhca-yaksa-cata-parivard 
pu(rask)rta-pari(kyto) atikra- 

4, [ntayam r&|(tryam) sarvath jé6(ta)vanam=udar(3)n-advabhaséna 
(s)pharitva (yéna) Bhaga- 


8& The word astu in the fourth line, printed by Dr. von Oldenburg in italics as 
missing, really exists on the original leaf, and should have been printed in Roman. 

8 I may add that the same story of Manibhadra is also contained in Part V, 
of the Weber MSS., of which 8 leaves exiat in that collection, and apparently one 
leaf in the Petroffski collection, No. 7 in Dr. von Oldenburg’s paper. 

84 See my edition of the Bower MS., p. 236. 

85 See Series of the Pali Text Society, Part I, p. 208. This was first pointed 
out by Dr. von Oldenburg. 
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5, [van=tén-dpasamkramitva + + + + jta sarddha-sa+ +4 sammdda- 
ti samrafijati kathdm vividbém=upasamlir- 
6, [tyat++++++++ +++ +)Manibhadra mahayaksa sénapa- 
tir=Bhagavantam=idam=avocat 
Lear I: Reverse. 
1, (ha)yata svadhyayata paryavapnuta manasi kuruta tat-kasma 
2, [nagar-d|pamam vyékarapam dharm-dpasambitarm addi brahma- 
caryasy=abhi- 
3, nirvan-4+ + +++ (a)tha ca panah kula-putrdna bra- 
4, +ya agdrava-nagarika (pravra)ditva nagar-Spamam vyikn- 
5, [rapam ++ +] +dharayita(vyam ) (udgraé)hayita(vyam) vacay- 
itavyath svadhya- 
6, [yitavyam] + + +++ +Bhagavam a(stu) mana + abhi. 
LeaF II: Opverse. 
1, ++(maha)-v(a)cya(m) pirva-vad=idam vaditva brahma Sa- 
natkumé- 
2, [rah] +=pradaksini-ky(tva) (tatr=aiv )=(@)ntarhitah atha catyard 
mahara- 
3, [jand) abhikrantayam ratryam yén=(Sha)m tén=dpasamkranta 
(upatya) 
4, [padan giraséi] vanditvé yatha svaka-sva(ka)++i nibertya 
ékanté tasthuré 
5, [i](da)m vaditvé catvard maharajan6 mama padau cirasd vamndi- 
6, [tvé pradakgini-krtva ta](tr-ai)v=aotarhité ~ udgrhnata bhik- 
gavo nagar-dpamam vyaka- 
Lear IT: Reverse. 
1, [rapam] +ya (s)phalén=mirdha dagadha hrdayam phalat idam 


vaditva 
2, (pa)dan cirasé vanditvé Bhagavantam trs-pradaksini-krtva tatr— 
ai- 


8, [va] Bhagavam éva ra+ +utyayat=purastad=bhiksu-(samgha) 
4, nyasidat nigadya Bhaga(vam) (bhi)ksin=amantryayati (c- 
artha )=dya- 
o, +(véna) abhi( kranté) yam ra(tryam ) yén=iham tén=6 pasam- 
krantah 
6, +4+4+6 + + [6]k(a)nta-sthita (bra)[hm]& Sanatkumars 
Imperfectly visible letters are shown in round brackets ; missing 
tters and restorations, in angular brackets. Of silmé (Ia!) I can 
wake nothing; one would expect a number, say sdi/api, Pali sdlasd or 
jlusamé ‘sixteenth.’ Wehaveclearly here the beginning of a new 
hapter, in which Buddha appears to narrate to Manibhadia the story of 
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the Brahma Sanatkumara. The name of the chapter would seem to be 
Nagarépama Arama or ‘the town-like park.’ On the obverse of Leaf I 
I have restored what can be concluded with much probability to be the 
missing portions, This will give an idea of the original state of the page. 

Set I, 6. This set consists of 15 leaves. As a rule’ there are 9 
lines on @ page, only exceptionally 10, as on fi.23a, The manuscript 
is incomplete, both as regards the number and the size of the leaves. 
Its beginning and end are missing; but, so far as I can see from Dr. 
von Oldenbarg’s paper in the Journal of the Imperial Russian Archseological 
Society, no portion of it appears to have gone to St. Petersburg. All 
the leaves are mutilated at their right-hand side, and the only indi- 
cation of their original length lies in the well-known fact, that Central 
Asian manuscripts have their string-hole on the left side of the leaf, 
at the distance of about a quarter of the length of the full page. Hence 
it may be concluded with some probability, that about one-quarter of 
each leaf is missing. As the existing length is about 44 inches, this 
gives the full length as probably about 6 inches.86 The breadth of 
the leaves is about 2 inches. The material is a very soft kind of 
paper of a darkish colour; it is in a very rotten and broken state. 

The writing is very slovenly done. Small and big letters frequently 
alternate without any apparent reason; and the lines are not kept 
properly straight and apart, so that their letters occasionally run into 
one another. Also errors occur not unfrequently, syllables or sounds 
being occasionally omitted; thus fl. 22a* pamca for pamcamé, fi, 22a* 
tryddagamam for trayddagamam ; fl. 23a° rdsftopadravé for rastrépadravé, 
etc. All these blemishes aggravate the difficulty of reading the manu- 
script, and, I hope, will be accepted in extenuation of the imperfect 
state of the transliteration, given by me below. 

The characters used in this manuscript distinctly belong to the 
Northern Indian class of Brahmi, of the early Gupta period. They are 
of a rather archaic type, as I shall presently show in some detail. 
It will be seen from the excellent comparative tables, published by 


86 Professor Biihler in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. VII, p. 261, points out 
that “numerous copperplate grants with one string-hole on the left” exist in India, 
and infers from it that mauascripts with one string-hole on the left ‘“‘ were once not 
unknown in Indis.”” There is every probability that this inference is correct. For 
as the material (birch-bark or palm-leaf) shows, some of the Central Asian manus- 
cripts, (e.g., the Bower MS.) must have been imported from India (see p. 258). In 
fact, in the case of such exported Indian manuscripts, the peculiar position of the 
string-hole is an additional proof of their great age. For no Indian manuscript, 
found in India itself, shows that position; they either show one hole in the middle, 
or one on either side. Even the Horiozi MS., exported from India to Japan early in 
the 6th cent. A.D., already shows the double hole. 
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fessor Biihler in illustration of his essay on Indian Pulaeography,*! 
, the marks, enumerated by me below, have, in their cumulation, 
rely disappeared from all engraved records (copperplates, stone- 
eta, rocks, etc.) in India, from about the seventh century (say, 
A.D.). It is a natural result of the process of ‘engraving that 
laic forms of letters, which as a rule are simpler and stiffer than 
jive ones, conserve themselves much longer in such records than 
nanuscripts. It is a principle, now universally admitted, that 
uscripts show the presence of cursive forms very much earlier 
a engraved records. It may be expected, therefore, that the marks 
ve referred to will have disappeared very much earlier from all 
1uscripts, to give place to their corresponding cursive forms. This 
ectation is fully born out by the Bower MS., the date of which, 
n the occurrence in it of a special cursive form (the intermediate 
,can with certainty be fixed to be about 450 A.D., t.0., abont two 
faries anterior to the term above-mentioned for engraved records. 
shat manuscript, indeed, none of the marks, enumerated below, occur 
11. On the other hand, in our Macartney MS., they are all present 
umulation. This proves very clearly that this Macartney MS. must 
yery considerably older than the Bower MS. Further, some of those 
‘ks have disappeared from engraved records, from about the end 
she fourth century (say, 400 A.D.). They prevail in them in the 
, second and third centuries : they also prevail in this Macartney 

It may, therefore, as it seems to me, safely be concluded that this 
vartney MS. may not be dated later than the middle of the fourth 
bury, and that it may be very much older. Provisionally | would 
gest 350 A.D. as a fairly safe date. This result makes this particular 
sartney MS. the oldest existing Indian manuscript. lor, though 
od in Central Asia, it is abundantly clear from the characters of its 
ting, that if not written in India itself (which, for my part, | am 
yosed to doubt on account of the material on which if is written), 
ras written by a Native of India, or an Indian Buddhist, who had 
grated to Central Asia.°® 

The marks, above referred to, are the following :— 

(1) Initial Jong 4, with curve, indicating length, attached to the 
at-hand side of the vertical line ; disappears from the fourth century. 
er that date, the curve is attached to the foot of the vertical line, 
| this is also the case in the Bower MS. See fl. 23a! °, 


87 In the Encyclopedia of Indo-aryan research. See his Plates III to V. 

88 It is a well-known fact that Indian Baddhist teachers, either on their own 
‘tive, or on vocation by others, frequently settled in foreign parts (vy. Tibet 
China). 

J. 1. 32 
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(2) Initial short ¢, with the apex turned to the right, disappears 
from the third century. After that date, the apex is turned to the 
bottom, in the Bower MS. it is to the top. See fl. 220%, 23a. 

(3) Medial short +, made by a nearly perfect circlet, extremely 
rare, even in the most ancient records. From very early times (first 
century) it is usually made by a line curving to the left. See fi. 22a* 
(bhi), 22a8 (fi), 23a (pt). 

(4) Medial long #, made by a line curving to the left, like short 1, 
but more convoluted; disappears from the beginning of the fifth 
century (last seen in the Bilsad record 414 A.D., in hi, ¢grz) and is not 
found in the Bower MS. It occurs regularly here, see fl. 22a* (sthi, vi, 
mi), 22a* (dhi), 22a ® (rd), 2265 (ni) 230° (ke), et passim. 

(5) Medial short «, in the form of a straight line, attached to the 
bottom of the consonant, disappears from the end of the sixth century. 
After that date curves or wedges are used; the latter also in the 
Bower MS, See fl. 2la!, 220%, 236% (eu), 2165 and 23a5 (pu), 22a‘ (hu), 
22a° (mu), 28a! (ju), 23a® (dhe). 

(6) Initial 2, with the apex turned upwards (A), disappears from 
the end of the fourth century (last seen in the Allahabad record, 375 
A.D.). After that date the apex is turned to the bottom, in the Bower 
MS. to the left. See fi. 22a® and 2205, 

(7-11) Ka, nga, ja, na, and ra made with stiff straight lines, 
disappear with the end of the sixth century, ja and za even earlier. 
After that date the lines are curved and the ends wedged. In the 
Bower MS., the ends of the vertical lines of ka and 7a are always 
wedged, and the lines of ja and na are curved. See fl. 22a* (ké, kam), 
2la!, 23a8 (nga), 23a! (ju), 236° (na), 2307 (ra), et passim. 

- (12) Ya, in its tridental form, disappears from the end of the 
sixth century.°? After that date its square form is universal, while 
an intermediate form occurs with the vowels 2, ai, 6, au, from about 
370 to 540 A.D. In the Bower MS. the only forms that occur are the 
tridental and the intermediate. In the Macartney MS., the tridental 
form alone occurs, thus showing that it cannot be placed later than 
370 A.D., and probably dates from much earlier. 

(13) The numeral figures 1, 2, 3 and 20 are of an ancient type. 
See the left-hand margin on the obverses of fl. 21, 22, 23. In the Bower 
MS. the same forms are used, though ee the figure 3 has a 
more modern form. 

I may add that the superscribed conjunct 7 is, in our manuscript, 
always written above the line; see fl. 216°, 2347 (rva), 227 (ria), e 


89 See ante, pages 216 and 217. 
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passim. The only exception is in the case of the ligature rya, when 
ris formed on the line; see fi. 22a°. All this,«however, is a practice 
which goes as far back as the first century A.D. 

I may also note, that as a rule no marks of interpunctuation or 
division are used. Exceptionally, however, a circular mark occurs, to 
mark the end of a chapter (adhydya), as on fil. 2la®, 2105, and an oblong 
mark to indicate the end of a paragraph as on fi. 234* °. 

It may also be worth noticing that the leaves of this work are 
also numbered on the obverse pages. This a practice on which I have 
already remarked on page 227. 

The language of the manuscript is Sanskrit, but of the well-known 
angrammatical or mixed type which was peculiar tu the earlier Buddhist 
writers. Examples of this are the prakriticisms aiké (for arkah) in fl. 
22a*, tasma@ (for twsmat) fl. 22a*, bhavé (for bhavéd) fl. 22a 5, maniréna 
(for mantréna) fi. 22b', 236+ 8. 

The work is written partly in verse (¢léka) and partly in prose. 
The clékas, however, are frequently, very irregularly formed, the padas 
being sometimes too short, sometimes too long by one syllable; some- 
times two padas are run into one uninterrupted half-verse; see fl. 22)%, 
236%. In my transcript, below, I have indicated any clika that could 
be recognized by the insertion, within angular brackets, of the usual 
single and double lines of division. A clear prose passage can be 
distinguished in fl. 23b* 7, 

The work appears to have been divided into adhydyas or chapters. 
On fi, 22a° we have the end of the eighth chapter, and on fi. 22b° the 
mutilated ending of the ninth chapter. The tenth chapter which 
follows seems to have been called gandharva-karma or ‘business of 
Gandharvas.’ 

A point worth noting is the frequent occurrence of unusual or 
unknown words. I have noticed the following instances: kéfala fl. 22a4 
(for kifijala ?), yanti ‘ingredient’ fl. 22L4, kanavira fl. 23a6 (for kanajira 
or karavira?); spandana and rasabha fi. 23a' as names of two medicinal 
plants. This adds to the general archaic look of the work. On fl. 23a* 
there occurs the word rajamd@ira or ‘a person of princely position’; 
it occurs together with the word raja. According to the St. Petersburg 
| dictionary, the word rajamd@ira is extremely rare; it seems to occur 

but once, in Caraka, part I, chapter 15. The context in Caraka is 
different; butthe coincidence is surprising. Could our manuscript have 
anything to do with the original Caraka, thatis, the work of Agnivaga ? 
For the nature of the work in our manuscript is undoubtedly medival 
or semi-medical. 
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TRANSLITERATION. Pirate XVI. 


LeaF 21: OBvERsE. 

+ ka[r]tavyé (néra)dati buta + + va vasuc=ca(tra)ngadac=ca 
+++ 

nam prastha (3) (pamca)-ratram jaépam=anuvartana-sarva- 
gandha ++ 

kgataé sampiijana -+m(ca) maddhyévinam kuryasi + + 

jana camta ku(mati) sarva-déva-naga-yakeam vai + 

+m +muddyat=iti © agtams 'ddhyayah 

+tyayam ni(t)o+ms + + bhanéna ca + + 

+ ganéto maga ya 

+ +48 + sarva + +a1 + 

oat ot 


REVERSE. 


++44+ 

+++++ 

nyaic=ca pijayitavyam + + + 

+ + + pam=annda(t)d manah sa(pta-ré)tram ma + 

+ + + ti tatd © ’sya so purngd mani-ri 

+ +ch +(tatag=ca + +(bha)m gacchati manusyanam 

sya (dha)nikém + + +t& + +lam lapsati divd + 

(va)m6 ’dhydy(a) (sa)map(t)am Atha gandharva-karmam 
nama bhavati + 

+anadm hitéya tu pamca-ra(tra)-su +++ pairv-itma + + + 

Lear 22: OBvERSE. 

ta pravalam ca[(]suvarnam rajata[m] tatha [#] kren-dyasam 
ca tamram ca [t]| ka(nda)m ca trapus(a)-sam 

ya pamca®! [1] sagthi bhavati myttika [y] saptami brahma-(k)u- 
[ca ]n [t}=tusa-vijani v=astamé [W] + 

(mi)[(]dagamé tripi téjasé[y]ékadaca tu gandha-dakam [1] bha- 
vé[d] dvadacé tu (ku) + | = 

tryddacamam “ kéjalam|[ ¥ |sahasr-abhihutac=c=aik6[|]tasma|t} 
sthanam vidhiyaté | 

ya bhavé[d]} nari[t]Osadyah snata labhét= sutam[9§]ra(ti)-dvarée 
vi + ddga[t] + 

vigrahésu va sadyah(\|snatd muc(y)été sadyas=tatd(nlja + ye 
+ (drayd) 


409 This aksara is written vory minutely on the margin, 
$1 Read pamcamé. 
$4 Read trayddasamam. 
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aJ 
oo ibs 


, rajyaé sadya +++ jam +yafi=ca +i +++-+ yamtra + 44+ 
8, sas=tu sudarunam va + tind ++ka ++ ya granthana + + 
9, ++4+++4+ : 
REVERSE. 
1++4++++ 
2, va mantréna 1 ++ dhaé ++ mantra ana ++-+ + (ca ba va 
pinva) 
3, sa saha(srd) ++ +++ cakkra la +++++ (nthi tra) +/id 
4, nandini tatha[9|ksirikaé-tvaya-yantig=ca[|]apim ma +-+ (sam- 
gha)ré ca 
5, n=aiv=érgu ca ta Otha[sjsiry-anuvartini guri va n=agra-danti 
“ca + 
6, bala tatha[ujétas=tu didgam dbidim vyasam[t]va vighna-vina- 
gani[a|cata + 
7, lagu[\ jkartavyé dvija-sattamah(qjsamayam sn(a)p(t)a-liptayam 
soOmya-samya + | 
miilama-vyagra [|] sa-(vi)gana*® su-kukginah[ y Jdaca-danta ca | 
kartavya[\|kalaca snapta 
9, ndyyanti * tvi sd rgha vyaé ghi +++ va saham(ta) saha(décam ) 
+(dvijanam) ++ 





& 


Lear 23: OBVERSE. 

1, nahula-drakgamayanam a¢[i]ti*-sahasram juhdtavyam dturasya 
sa + 

2, tirajé raéja-matré va dév(é) (ampu)rikaésu ca n=anyasmimn *‘ = 
ésa mantra-pralé + 

3, mantréna rast *7-dpadravé tr-hastam ma(rum )guram krta havi- 
taki vibhitakam=4pi + yani 

4, (da)sth-ddumbara-bil va-palaca-vijaka([4]-saptaparnac=ca[|]dronarn 
vaca(n=ta)tha +1 

3 5, spandanam candanam ta O tha [i] sarj-arjunam vijakam [|] 

rasabham moksakam tatha (y} + karéd 2 ima 

6, nagam vanea-kulam tathaé (a) priyangum=atha pumnagam-=||| 
arkam kanaviram ca kadambam + manam drdna 

7, vekgd ’pi yo + + + + gandham sarvd maddhyah [(] sarva-dhi 
+ + +dmayam [4] 


48 The akgara 9a is placed below vica, between the lines. 

#4 The two ya are placed side by side, overlapping one another. 
45 Read agits. 

46 Dele the anusvara. 

47 Read ras{r-dpadravé, 

48 Read tri-hastam. 
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8, dhi®-madhu-ghyt-akta + + ¢=ca Shati-sahasram hd + + yé 
+++ 

9, myanti® vigayS ++ +°+ + + andn=aiva (ma)[ntréno] 
+ ha(n-3)padra 

1, +++4++ + 


RRevEBsE. 


1,++++ + (kara) + + 

2, + ka-ratra (su-bata)sa-bilva-samidhana (vd) + + + ghrtakta 

3, hdtavyam krena ca + + + + + + + pirv-dkt t84+ ++ 44+ 
purva + | 

4, g-pathé®! nadi-pula(napa)+anéna mantréna® I ch(a)tréna 


dhruva + + 
5, anilé kpsna-va O saséd vrga-bhite ’mki tigthasé asuké mé tatha va 
6, ha I 86 ‘sya raja vacys vidhdyd bhavati 4tmanvéna dhanéna va 
jijidsa 
7, ktavyam pranpatyayo bhavati dharmac=ca raja-ghatind bhavati 
raja-ghatind ta(thé ) 
8, narakdgu ca paccaté®5 - anéna mantréna  raj-antarégu pirvam 
daksinam datvé ca 
9, rayéna dakgipasya siddh(é)nta-mamtra[|]-vidhir=dga prakirti- 
tah [u] sami + +4m (ca) + 
With regard to the remaining sets of the Macartney MSS., I must, for 
the present, content myself with merely publishing photographic speci- 
mens, and adding a few words of description. These manuscripts are writ- 
ten in characters which are either quite unknown to me, or with which I 
am too imperfectly acquainted to attempt a ready reading in the scanty 
leisure that my regular official duties allow me. I thought, however, 
that even a mere publication of specimens of the original manuscripts 
would he welcome to Oriental scholars. My hope is that among those 
of my fellow-labourers who have made the languages of Central Asia 
their speciality, there may be some who may be able to recognize and 
identify the characters and language of these curious documents, To 
such I would only ask to be permitted to address the request that any 
discovery made by them may be communicated to me, with a view to 
arranging a full publication of the manuscripts. 
Regarding their age I cannot venture to give any opinion, except 


49 The full word is dadhi. 5 Read mantrénza. 
50 Perhaps ¢dmyants. 63 Read pacyaté. 
61 The full word is catug-pathé. 
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that I am not disposed to believe that they are so old as the other 
manuscripts which came from Kuchar. All these came from the 
neighbourhood of Khotan, and there is nothing in the circumstances 
of their discovery which necessarily involves a very high antiquity, 
or need make them older than the early middle ages. . The occurrence in 
them of what appears to me Uighur and Tibetan writing also seems to 
point in the same direction. See also infra pp. 255 and 256. 

They are all written on a coarse, stiff paper, of a very dark dirty- 
brown colour. It is very different from the comparatively white and 
soft paper of the Kuchar manuscripts. The condition, however, in which 
they are now, may be partially due to their long burial in the hot, dry 
sand from which they were rescued. Unfortunately the dark colour 
of these Khotan manuscripts has proved a great difficulty in photo- 
graphing, and some of the Plates are not quite so clear as one would wish. 


Set IT. This consists of two distinct parts, of very different shape 
and size. One part (Plates XVII and XVIII) consists of two large sheets 
of paper, measuring about 16x112 inches. The second part ( Plates 
XIX-~XXIT) consists of 12 sheets, of which eight are folded in the 
middle to make 2 leaves each. Hence there are 16 double-leaves and 
4 single leaves; that is, the 12 sheets make up 20 leaves. These leaves 
measure about 6x45 inches each; or a double-leaf measures 13} X 42 
inches. The ‘double-leaves show, close to their folded margin, four 
pin-holes, which seem to indicate that they were once stitched together, 
though no trace of a thread has survived. These 12 sheets are inscribed 
with four different kinds of characters; nevertheless, of course, they 
might form a connected whole; but this I am unable to determine. 
Accordingly I shall describe them in four separate, subordinate sets. 

Set IIa. Plates XVII and XVIII show the two sides of one of the 
two large sheets. Each of :these sheets bears writing in two different 
characters, and two different inks. The lines of writing are, as a rule, 
arranged so that two lines of black letters alternate with one line of 
white letters. On one side (Plate XVIII) the double lines of black 
writing are separated from the single line of white writing by straight 
lines strongly marked in black ink. The white writing appears to me 
to be in Uighur characters ; those of the black writing I am unable to 
identify. On one side (Plate XVIII) there are the distinct impressions 
of three seals; the two outer ones in black, the middle one in white 
ink, The latter should be again in Uighur, to correspond with the 
white writing. The regularity of the alternation of the white and 


6 One line has a curious resemblance to Kufic, and reminds one of O#” ; but it 
is probably an angular form of Uighar. 
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black writing seems to suggest that one gives the translation of the 
other, the document being bilingual. The second sheet is, in every 
respect, similar to the figured one, except that it bears only two seals, 
and that the writing which corresponds to the white one is in black 
lead or what looks very much like it; it is clearly distinguishable from 
the black-ink writing. 

Set IIb. Plate XIX shows a single leaf of this portion of the 
second part of Set II. There are also three double-leaves in this sub- 
ordinate set, the total being seven leaves. These appear to me to be 
written in Chinese or in something greatly resembling Chinese characters. 
The number of letters in the perpendicular lines vary from 9 to 12; 
and the number of lines itself varies from 8 toll. One half of one 
of the double-leaves (two pages), even, numbers 13 lines to the page, 
and (apparently) 18 or 20 letters to the line, the letters being only 
about one-half as large as those on the rest of this manuscript. Each 
page of writing is enclosed in a double-lined quadrangle. Each side 
of a double-leaf, of course, has two such inscribed quadrangles (or pages) 
side by side, the fold of the paper running between the quadrangles. 

Set IIc. Plate XX shows a double-leaf of this subordinate 
set. It will also best explain what is meant by a double-leaf. There 
are two of these double-leaves; and there is also one single leaf; so 
that the total number of leaves is five. Every page (except the two 
pages of the single leaf) is enclosed within a double-lined quadrangle. 
There are from 9 to 11 lines of writing on a page: the usual number 
is 10. The writing is unknown to me: there is a faint suggestion about 
it of a very cursive form of the Indian Brahmi characters; but this 
appearance is probably deceptive. 

Set IId. Plate XXI shows a double-leaf of this portion of the set. 
There are two more such double-leaves, the total number of leaves 
being six. Every page.is enclosed within a double-lined quadrangle, 
and the quadrangles themselves are divided, by double lines, into six 
compartments each. Each compartment contains two lines of writing, 
the whole page, thus, having 12 lines. The lines of writing stand 
closer to the double lines of division than to one another. I do not 
know the writing ; it appears, however, to be similar to that of Set Ile. 

Set Ile. Plate XXII shows a leaf of this subordinate set. There 
is another leaf of this set which is inscribed only on one side. This 
side has eight lines, while the two pages of the figured leaf have ten 
lines each. The writing is in white ink,®5 and appears to be in Uighur 
characters. 


65 It is not chalk; at least it is tolerant of washing. I may here add that the 
black ink, too, in all these manuscripts, tolerates the application of a wet sponge. 
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The following is a summary of Set II :— 


Set Il a, sheets 2, total 2 
b, single leaf 1, double-leaves 38, ,, 7 

Cy $9 » I, ” 4 2, 55 o 

d, ” 9 0, 94 39 3, ” 6 

2 


e, ” 99 2, ” 9 0, ” 
Total 22 


eT TIT. Plate XXIII shows two leaves of this set. There are 
ther 12 such single leaves. They measure about 6} x 3? inches, 
ave 6 or 7 lines to the page. The writing on them is much 
persed with what look like Brahmi ligatures, in the Tibetan type 
acters. This seems to render it probable that the rest is also 
n in Brahmi characters of a very cursive type; but I have had 
e to study it more closely, The leaves show no holes, and they 
, appear to have ever been fastened together, though it can hardly 
ibted that they form a connected series.. 


eT IV. Plates XXIV and XXV show two double-leaves of this 
it consists of a thick manuscript of small sized double-leaves, of 
some 3 or 4 have split into single leaves. Accordingly there 
_ be 112 leaves, but actually there are only 111 leaves, and these 
re about 53 x 3% inches each. The lower corners of the leaves 
maged. Each double-leaf, when folded up into two single leaves, 
up a so-called ‘form,’ and these ‘forms’ are bound together 
‘book’ by means of a metal nail which is passed through the 
of the ‘forms’ of leaves near their left-hand margin. The 
.? are secured from falling off the nail, by a metal disk screwed 
1e of its ends and a metal knob, into the other. The ‘book’ 
and ends with a couple of blank ‘forms,’ but whether this 
tes that the manuscript is complete, I cannot say, though it seems 
le. There are six or seven lines on each page, and these lines are 
tly partitioned off into four columns. The number of letters in 
mnar line varies; it is usually six; but I have noticed them from 
o seven. In this manuscript, too, ligatures of the Tibetan type 
on nearly every page, which would suggest a Brahmi cursive 
ter for the rest of the writing. Whether the latter is the same 
similar to, that occurring in Set III needs investigation. I have 
9 time for closer examination. 
et V. Plate XXVI shows three leaves of this set. It is a manus- 
very similar in every respect to the preceding one. All its leaves 
ile, about 100; their exact number is uncertain, as a few of 
J. 1, 33 
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the leaves are broken in fragments, the paper being very brittle. They 
measure about 5} x 2} inches. They are also made up into a ‘book, 
by a metal nail passed through the left-hand side of the leaves. There 
are two blank leaves at the end of the book, and the leaf preceding 
them is inscribed on one side only. There appears to have been also 
a blank Jeaf at the beginning of the book, but it is now broken into 
fragments. All this would seem to indicate that the manuscript is 
complete; but not being able to read it, I cannot say so for certain. 
There are five lines on each page, and these are partitioned off into four 
columns. The letters in each columnar line number eight.5® Liga- 
tures of the Tibetan type occur much less frequently than in the 
preceding manuscript (see obverse of leaf I, line 3); nevertheless the 
writing may turn out to be a species of very cursive Brahmi. I have 
had no time for any closer examination. 


Set VI. This is a small manuscript of 8 leaves, measuring 5 x 2} 
inches. It is in a very bad state of preservation: nearly the whole of 
its writing has become obliterated, and the leaves are very baked and 
brittle. From the little that is legible, it is certain that this manuscript 
was written in exactly the same characters as the preceding one (Set V), 
with the same sporadic interspersion of Tibetan-like ligatures. As the 
leaves show no hole, they do not appear to have ever been strung 
together. In this respect this manuscript is like that of Set IIL 

In conclusion I would add a few remarks concerning the probable 
age of these manuscripts. They are not offered as embodying final 
results ; they are only thoughts which have forced themselves on my 
mind in the course of my investigations, and they are intended as 
suggestions to stimulate further researches by others. For my part, 
I am disposed to believe that they will eventually be found to err on 
the side of moderation rather than excess. 

For the purpose of an enquiry into their age, these manuscripts 
must clearly be divided into two distinct classes. First, there are those 
found near Kuchar, and dug out from the ruins of the ancient vibara. 
These are written in Brahmi characters, either of the Northern Indian 
or the Central Asian type, and are composed either in Sanskrit or in 
Turki. They are also written on palm-leaf, gr birch-bark, or paper. 
To the second class belong those found in the sands, in the neighbourhood 
of Khotan. These are written in Chinese or Uighur or some other un- 
known alphabet and language; they are also inscribed on paper of 
(apparently) a quite different kind. I omit for the present the Godfrey 
MSS., because it is not certain, whether they were also found in that 


6 This, if the language were Sanskrit, would point to a work in clékas. 
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ncient ruined vihara, or in some other old ruined building near Kuchar, 
at provisionally, they must be placed with the first class, with which 
ney agree in every other respect. 
I will dispose of the second class first. For the present, there is 
0 little information available to form any decided opinion. But thie 
lowing points may be noticed. First: Sets 4, 5 and 6 of the 
lacartney MSS. were found in practically the same locality, i.c., 50 or 
0 miles (5 days’ march) East of Guma. The latter town lies about 
00 miles W. N. W. of Khotan. The find-place of those three sets, there- 
re, must be somewhere about 60 miles North-West of Khotan. The 
ets 2 and 3 were found in a different direction, viz., North-Kast of 
-hotun, in the Takla Makan desert: Set 2 at three marches (say, 35 
iles) and Set 3 at 50 or 60 miles from Khotan. The direct ronte 
‘om Khotan to China, by way of Lob Nor, skirts the Takla Makan 
esert. About 69 miles East of Khotan lies the town of Kiria, where 
2at route turns North-East. Within the elbow thus made, and at 
distance of about 3 or 4 miles to the left, lies the Takla Makan 
esert, stretching westward to the North of Khotan. The town 
f Pima (or Pein) lay a little to the North or North-West of Kiria, 
bout 60 miles East of Khotan, and the China ronte ran original- 
7 by way of it (being thus a little shorter than the present loop- 
ne by way of Kiria). Tht Chinese Buddhist Hiuen Tsiang, in 644 
.D., passed by this route through Pima on his return to China; so 
id Marco Polo on his way to China in 1274 4.D.57 In their time the 
akla Makan desert already existed; it lay a little to the North of 


ima, and was advancing southward. In Hiuen Tsiang’s time, Pima — | 


as a comparatively recent settlement, its inhabitants having migrated 
yuth-eastward to it from another town (called Ho-lo-lo-kia) on the 
estruction of the latter by the advancing sands. In Marco Polo’s time, 
ima still existed. At the present day, it has disappeared in the sands, 
nd Kiria, still farther South, has taken its place. Beyond Pima and 
harchan the sand had already encroached on the route, in Marco 
olo’s time. Not long after his time, about 1330 A.D., the town of 
ob-Katak, lying North-East of Charchan, about 3 marches (say 40 
iles) from Lob Nor, was overwhelmed by the sands.® It seems 
robable that the locality in which the manuscript Sets 2 and 5 were 
und, belonged to the original site of Pima, or was not far from it, 
erhaps at that of Ho-lo-lo-kia. The manuscripts might be, therefore, 
? the 13th century A.D., though they might also be much older. The 


67 See Yule’s edition of Marco Polo, Vol. I, pp. 196-203. Also Beal's Budd/iixi 
cords, Vol. IT, pp. 309 ff. 
68 See N. Elias’ Térikk-i-Raghidi, p. 10. 
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find-place of Sets 4-6 would seem to belong to the western extremity 
of the Takla Makan desert. The locality of Set 4 is described as “‘an 
immense graveyard in ruins.” This part of the country and farther 
North-West was the scene of the fierce struggles between the Muham- 
madans of Kashgar and the Buddhists of Khotan in the early part of the 
12th century. A large cemetery at Ordam Padshah, near Yangi Hisar, 
marks the site of a great Muhammadan defeat in 1095 A.D. That 
site is now nearly buried in the sands. It was about that time, 
in the 11th century, that Sultén Satuk Bughra Khan succeeded in 
bringing together all the Uighur people into one nation. All this 
would point toa similar conclusion, the 12th century, for the Macartney 
MSS. As to the chances of conservation of manuscripts under the 
condition in which they were found, I may quote the following remarks 
from Sir T. D. Forsyth’s Report® with reference to the castellated 
city, Shahri Nukta Rashid, now more or less completely buried under 
sand:— 


‘As an instance illustrative of the dry character of the 
climate here, I may mention that we found sheets of matting, such 
as are used at the present day, in the foundations of walls, still in 
excellent preservation under the layers of raw bricks composing 
the structure of the battlements, although, as we are assured and 
as history tends to prove, the place has been in ruins for eight 
hundred years.” | 


It not unfrequently happens, as Sir T. D. Forsyth remarks, that 
- when the fierce wind sweeps over these sand-buried places, objects are 
disclosed to view temporarily and again buried under the sands, Ia 
this way, if not as the result of actual digging after treasure, the 
Macartney MSS. appear to have been obtained by their finder. 

I will now turn to the other class: those found in Kuchar and 
written in the Brahmi characters. These must be divided into two 
sections: (1) those written in the Northern Indian Gupta, and (2) those 
written in the Central Asian characters. Buddhism was very early intro- 
duced into Kuchar, probably as early as the Ist century B.C., and probably 
through Khotan, where it was introduced in the 2nd century B.C.®! In 
the early centuries A.D. it was a stronghold of Buddhism; later on that 
religion retrograded under the spreading rivalry of Nestorian Chris- 
tianity, and still more so under that of Muhammadanism, It never quite 


69 See Sir T. D. Forsyth’s Report of a Mission to Yarkand, pp. 122-127 ff. 

6 Ibidem, p. 38. : 

61 See Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. I, p. Ixxviii, Vol. II, p. 313, 314. Journal, 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LY, p. 197. 
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ccumbed, and later, under the early Mongol conquerors, in the 13th 
ntury, it partially revived in the Lamaitic form of Buddhism introduced 
om Tibet. This conservation of Buddhism, however, is not of any 
articular importance with regard to the question of the age of the 
uchar manuscripts. The early missionaries of the Buddhist faith were 
stives of Northern India, taking “ India” in the wider usage of those 
mes. They brought with them their Buddhist scriptures written in 
e Northern Indian characters, and when settled in Kuchar, naturally 
sed those characters in their own compositions. Their converts, 
ie natives of Kuchar, learned the use of those characters from their 
ligious teachers. But in their hands they soon began to undergo a 
-ocess of modification, which resulted in what I have called the 
entral Asian Brahmi, but which, perhaps, it may be better now to call 
e Kuchari, as I have not met with this alphabet in any manuscripts 
‘cept those which came from Kuchar. 

The initial epoch of that process of modification it seems possible 
. fix with some probability, with the help of the evolution of the 
rious forms of ya. I have already (ante, pages 216 and 217) explained 
1e two divergent lines of this evolution in Northern India and Central 
sia. The Northern Indian evolution commenced in the extreme portion 
' North-Western India (Panjéb, Kacgmir, Gandbara, 1t.e., the country 
‘the Kushans), (say) about 350 A.D., by the introduction of the 
termediate ya, and completed its course in the modern square ya 
roughout Northern India within little more than two centuries, 1.e., 
yout 600 A.D. From the same extreme portion of North-Western India 
e Brahmi alphabet, together with Buddhism, had been carried into 
uchar. With it naturally went the changes which from time to time 
ok place in that alphabet. This is shown by the case of the Bower 
S., and by Nos. ITI ab of the Fragments, all coming from Kuchar and 
us showing that the fashion of writing the intermediate ya had been 
ried to Kuchar. Now it seems to me evident, that if the process of 
olution of the Central Asian or Kuchari alphabet had not already 
lly set in before that period of the introduction of the intermediate 
3, the influence of that intermediate ya and its resultant square ya 
ould have shown itself in the formation of the Central Asian ya. 
ut there is not the smallest trace of it. The evolution of the Central 
sian ya has taken a different course, which proves that it mast have 
9gun at a time when the fashion of writing the intermediate ya had 
ot yet begun, or at least had not yet become a settled fact in North- 
Testern India. That means that the initjal epoch of the evolution of 
ie Central Asian cannot be well placed later than the fourth or fifth 
ntury A.D. Further, when once a native Kuchari style of writing 
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had been formed, it follows that by the side of it the Northern Indian 
style of writing can only have maintained an artificial existence, that is 
to say, it can only have existed either in manuscripts imported from 
India, or in the nsage of Native Indians who had immigrated into 
Central Asia (Kuchar). It follows further, first, that the maintenance 
of the Northern Indian style in Kuchar (or Central Asia) ceased from 
the time the importation of Indian manuscripts or the immigration of 
Indian Buddhist teachers came to an end; and secondly (which is the 
main point in the present argument), that all manuscripts written in 
the Northern Indian style and discovered in Kuchar must, as regards 
their age, be judged solely by the rules that apply to Northern Indian 
‘palwography. This postulate applies to the Bower MS., to Parts I, I 
and III of the Weber MSS., to Sets Ia and 1b of the Macartney MSS., 
and to Fragments Nos. I, II, III (exc. IILId), V-VIII, XI. It applies 
also to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 of the Godfrey MSS. As to the final epoch 
of the use of the Northern Indian alphabet in Central Asia (Kuchar), 
it may be noted that no manuscript has yet come to light, which 
shows the employment of the final square form of the Northern Indian 
ya. Hence it may fairly be concluded that after the sixth century, 
no more manuscripts were exported or Buddhist teachers emigratcd 
from India to Central Asia. This practically coincides with the great 
Muhammadan invasions, and is probably to a great extent accounted 
for by the troubles attendent on them. 

I may add that those manuscripts which are found written on 
palm-leaf or birch-bark are evidently importations from India, and it 
may be noted, as a confirmatory circumstance, that neither the palm-leaf 
fragment No. I, nor the birch-bark fragment No. II, nor the birch-bark 
Bower MS. shows any trace of the Central Asian style of writing. As 
neither the Tér-palm nor the birch exists in Central Asia (Kuchar), the 
facts could not well be otherwise. On the other hand, those manuscripts 
in Northern Indian Brahmi, which are found written on paper, I am 
inclined to believe, must have been written in Central Asia by Indian 
Buddhists who had migrated there from India. 

There remain the manuscripts written in the Central Asian Brahmi. 
How long the use of this peculiar modification of the Brahmi remained 
current in Central Asia (Kuchar), it is for me impossible at present to 
say. I know of no direct evidence. The ruling race in Central Asia, 
up to the time of the Mongols, were the Uighur tribes of Turks. It is 
well-known that they were a literate people, and that they adopted 
modification of the Syriac characters from the Nostorian missionaries 
who came among them from the 6th century A.D., if not earlier. This 
modified Syriac became their national characters, and is known as the 
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ghur. This adoption by them of a species of Syriac characters is 
mnificant, in view of the fact that there was at the time already in 
e among them a Sanskritic alphabet, the Central Asian Brahmi (not 
mention at all the artificial Northern Indian). Probably that circum- 
ance shows (1) that the Central Asian Brahmi was the peculiar 
operty of the Buddhists among them, and (2) that Buddhism was 
nited among them to a minority, consisting of monks, but that the 
1k of the nation had adopted Christianity, which accounts for their being 
frequently designated as Tarst ( oy Christian).®* Later on, the bulk 
them adopted Muhammadanism, and with it the alphabet peculiar to 

From this it would follow that as Buddhism gradually dwindled 
1ong them, the knowledge and use of the Central Asian Brahmi died 
t. How soon this was the case, I do not know; but it seems certain 
at the knowledge of that alphabet had entirely died ont by the time 
the rise of the Mongol power in the 12th century A.D.; otherwise 
is difficult to account for the fact of the Uighur characters being 
lected by a Tibetan Buddhist for the purpose of forming a Mongol 
phabet.®6 If the Centra] Asian Brahmi had still survived at that 
ne, one would have expected a Buddhist to choose that peculiarly 
iddhist alphabet in preference to the Uighur. I am disposed to 
lieve that it had already died ont some centuries previous to the 
yboration of the Mongol characters. 

Arranged chronologically, the manuscripts in the Central Asian 
‘ahmi may be placed thus: Fragments [IId, IV and IX are the 
rliest and may belong to the 5th century A.D. Next come Parts 
r, V, VI, VII of the Weber MSS., which may belong to the 6th 
ntury. Then follow Part VI of the Weber MSS. and Fragment X, 
hich may be assigned to the 6th or 7th centuries. Lastly come Part 
. of the Weber MSS. and Fragment XII, which may be as late as the 
h century. The Godfrey MSS., Nos. 6-15, which are written in the 
rsive Central Asian, are difficult to adjudge, and I will not attempt 
estimate their exact age. 

With regard to the language in which the Central Asian manus- 
ipts are written, it may be noted that the following are written in 
irki (Uighur?). First: the Godfrey MSS. Nos. 4 and 5 (Plate IV), 
rich are written in Northern Indian Brahmi; and secondly, Part 1X 
the Weber MSS. and the Kashgar MS., which are written in Central 
sian Brahmi. To the latter may be added the Godfrey MSS. Nos. 6—Lo, 
1ich are in an unknown (Turki or Chinese) language, and in cursive 


68 See N. Elias’ Tarikh-i-Raghidi, p. 96. 
68 See Koeppen’s Religion des Buddha, Vol. II, pp, 99, 100, 
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Central Asian. It will be seen, that only a small number of manuscripts 
are written in a language which is not Sanskrit; the majority are written 
in Sanskrit. This goes to confirm the fact, also otherwise known, that, as 
a rule, the Turki- Uighur used their own Uighur characters for their native 
literature, and the Brahmi, whether of the Northern Indian or of the 
Central Asian type, was practically limited to the Buddhists and to 
Sanskrit literature imported by them from India. And this farther 
tends to show that the employment of the Central Asian type of Brahmi 
is not likely to have survived for very long the cessation of the use of 
the Northern Indian type of Brahmi. The latter, as I have shown, 
must have ceased to be in use with the cessation of importations from 
India, in the 7th century A. D. 


P. S. I have just noticed that the ancient name of Kashgar and 
of the country round about was Suli. See Beal’s Buddhist Records, 
Vol. IT, p. 306, note; also N. Elias’ Tarikh-i-Itashidi, p. 8, note. It 18 
curious that the documents, Nos, 8 and others among the Godfrey MSS., 


(see ante, p. 240) begin with Salt, followed by a numeral. Conld it be a 
date ? 


